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1 i'RojiisEi) my Ood I would <lo it.” j,, Sepfcm- 
bor 1802, when Lincoln issued his ,„elimina,v 
emancipation proclamation, tlie suhlimest act of 
the nineteenth century, he made this entry in 
his diary ; “ 1 promised my fhxl I would do' it " 
Hoes anyone doubt that such a mighty resolution 
added power to this marvellous man ; or that it 
nerved him to accomplish what he had under¬ 
taken ? Neither ridicule nor caricati.re-neith,., 
dread of enemies nor desertion of friends-could 
shake bis indomitable faith in his ability to haul 

the nation through the greatest struggle in its 
liistory. 

Xapoleoji, Eismarck, and all other great acliiever. 
f>ad colossal faith in themselves. It doubled, 
Liebled, oi (juadi iipled tin* ordinary jjovvci- of 
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these men. In no otlier way can we account for 
the achievements of Lutlier, Wesley, or Savonarola. 
Witliout this sublime faitli, this confidenco in her 
mission, liow could the simple country maiden, 
Jeanne d’Arc, have led and controlled the French 
army ? Tliis div ine self-confidence multiplied her 
power a thousandfold, until even the king obej’ed 
her, and she led liis stalwart troops as if they were 
chihlren. 

After W illiam Pitt was dismissed from office, he 
said to tlie Duke of Devonshire, i am sure 1 can 
save this country, and that nobody else can.’' ‘‘ For 
eleven weeks," says Bancroft, “ England was with¬ 
out a minister. At length the king and aristocracy 
recognised I’itt s ascendency, aiul yielded to him 
tile reins.” 

It was his unbounded confidence in his ability 
tliat compelled the recognition aiul led to the 
supremacy in England of Benjamin Disraeli, the 
once despised Jew. lie tii(.l not (piail or lose heart 
when the hisses and jeers t>f the British Parliament 
lang in his ears. He sat down amid the jeering 
membeis, saying, \ou will yet hear me.” He 
ft-lt within him then tlu* confidence of power that 
made him Prime Minister of England, and turned 
sneers and hisses into admiration ami applause. 

Much of ihesident Buosevelt's success was 
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due to his colossal self-confidence. He believed 
in Roosevelt, as Napoleon believed in Napoleon. 
There was nothing timid or half-hearted about our 
great President. He went at everything with tliat 
gigantic assurance, with that tremendous confidence, 

which half wins the battle before it begins. It is 

astonishing how the world makes way for a resolute 

soul, and how obstacles get out of the path of a 

determined man who believes in himself. There 

IS no philosophy by which a man can do a tiling 

when he thinks lie can’t. What can defeat a strong 

man who believes in himself and cannot be ridiculed 

down, talked down, or written down ? Poverty 

cannot dishearten him, misfortune deter him, or 

hardship turn him a hair’s-breadth from his course. 

Whatever comes, he keeps his eye on the goal and 
pushes ahead. 

What would you think of a young man, ambitious 
to become a lawyer, wl.o should surround liimsclf 
with a medical atmosphere and spend his time 
reading medical books ? Do you think he would 
ever become a great lawyer by following such a 
course ? No, he must put himself in a law atmo- 
sp lere ; go where lie can absorb it and be stecjicil 
>n it until he is attuned to the legal note. He must 

he so grafted upon the legal tree that he can feel 
it.s .sap circulating through him. 
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flow loiijjj will it talce a young man t.o hecon^e 
successful who puts himself in an atmosphere (>f 
failure and reinains in it' until he is soaked, saturated, 

J 5 

with tile idea ^ Hou' long wall it take a man who 
depreciates himself, talks failure, thinks failure, 
walks like a failure and dresses like a failure ; who 
is always complaining of the insurrnountafile diffi¬ 
culties in his way, and whose ever3’ step is on the 
load to failure how long will it take him to arrive 

at the success goal ? Will anyone believe in him 
oi- expect him to win ? 

I he majority of failures began to <ietei’iorate by 
douliting or depreciating themselves, or by losing 
conlidence in their own ability. The moment you 
haibour doubt .and begin to lose faith in your- 
self, \a)u capitulate to the luiemy. Every time 
you acknow'ledge weakness, inefficiency, or lack 
of ability', you wealven ytuir stdf-confidence, and 

that is to undermine the very foundation of all 
achievement. 

»So long as you carry around a failure atmosphere 
and ladiatt^ (h)ubt and <liscoui<igcment, 3011 will 
I>C a failun'. Tuiii about face ; out off all the 
curic'uts of tailuio t liouglits, of discouraged thoughts. 
Uoldly face your goal with a stout heart aiul a 
deteriuiiied endeavour, and you will tin<l that things 
will change for you ; hut you inu.st see a new worhl 
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before you can live in it. It is to what you .see, 
to what you believe, to wliat you struggle inces¬ 
santly to attain, that you will ai)proximate. 

Trust thyself ; every heart vibrates to that 
iron string.” 

I know people who have been hunting for months 
for a situation, because they go into an office with 
a confession of weakness in their very manner ; 
they show tlieir lack of self-confidence. Their 
prophecy of failure is in their face, in their bearing. 
They surrender before the liattle begins. Tliey are 
living witnesses ugtiinst thonisclv^cs. 

When you ask a man to give you a position, and 
he reads tins language in your face and manner. 
“ Please give me a position ; <lo not kick me out ; 
tate is against me ; I am ai^ unlucky (hjy ; f am 
disijeartened ; I have lost confidence in myself,” 
he will only have contemjit for you ; he will say 
to himself that you are not a man, to start with, 
and he will get rid of you as soon as he can. 

If 3(Ou e.xpect to get a position, 3^111 must go into 
an office with the air of a comjueror ; you must 
fling out confid(mce from yourself liefore you can 
eonvirioe an employei- that you are the man he is 
looking for. You must show l>y your very presence 
that you are a man of forer^. a nmn wlm can do 
tidngs with vigour, cheerfulness, and entJiusiasm. 
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Self-reliance which carries great, vigorous self- 
faith has ever heen the best substitute for friends, 
pedigree, influence, and money. It is the best 
cai-ital in the worhl ; it has inastcrcd more obstacles, 
overcome more difficulties, and carried through 
more entcrpri.ses than any other human quality. 

I have interviewed many timid people as to 
"liy they let opportunities pass by them that 
Here eageily .seized by others with much leas 
ulity, and the answer was invariably a confe.ssion 
'e flu following. f have not courage,” said 
one ; ” I hick eonli.lence in myself,” said another ; 

shrink from trying for fear I shall make a 
mistake aii.l have the mortification of beiim turned 
down, said a third ; ” ft would look- so cheeky for 
me to have the nerve to put myself forward,”'said 
^ fourth ; <• Oh, I qo not think it would be right 

■‘VT another; 

I think I ought to wait until the place seeks mo 

or am better prepared.” .So they run through 

le w lole gamut of solf-di.strust. This shrinking, 

Uiis timidity or sclf-efTaeement, often proves a worse 

< iHin\ to .succe.ss than actual incompetenco. Take 

1.0 aiitern in hand, ami you will always have 

f ^ Vi*^ "r"" '“‘>f‘nr how dark, 
or the fight will move along with you. Do not try 

to .see a long way ahead. ” ,Jae steji enough for me.” 
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A physical trainer in one of our jijirls’ college:^ 
says that his first step is to establisli the girls in 
self-conficlence ■ to lead them to think only of tlio 
ends to be attained and not of the means. He 
shows them that the greater power lies behind the 
muscles, in the mind, and points to the fact so 
frequently demonstrated, that a ]>erson in a supreme 
crisis, as in a fire or other catastrophe, can excut 
strength out of all proportion to liis muscle. He 
thus helps them to get rid of fear and timidity, the 
great handicaps to achievement. 

T believe if wo had a larger conception of our 
possibilities, a larger faith in ourselves, we could 
aecomplish infinitely more. And if we only lietter 
understood our divinity we sliould have this larger 
faith. We arc cnp])Ied by the old orthodox idea 
of man s inferiority. ^I'here. ?.s' no iiiferioriti/ abonf 
the 7fW7i (hot dod moflf. The only inJerioTity in 
vs is v'hat v:e. jmt mto ontselves. Whni God ntndr 
is perfect. The trouble is that most of us are but 
a burlesque of the man God patterned and intended. 
A Harvard graduate, wIkj has been out of college' 
a number of years, writes that because of his lack 
of self-confidence he has never earned more than 
twelve dollars a week. A graduate of Pi'incetf)n 
tells us that, exeeirt for a brief i>erjo(l, he has never 
been able Uj eaiii more than a dcjllai a dav. d'hese 
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men do not dare to assume responsibility. Their 

f.m.d.ty and want of faith in themselve; destroy 

leir efho.ency. Tl.o great trouble with many of 

IS tiat we do not believe enough in our.seives 

e do not reah.se our power. Man wa.s made to 

'-l‘l up hi.s head aud earry himself like a con 
qnoror, not like n o 

f, -I ‘‘'kue—as a success, not as a 

o to assert his (lod-giveii hirttirigiit *SV//'- 
dcpreciciiion, 1.9 a cn'me. ’ 

If you would be .superior, you must hold the 
^Ix-.li of superiority constantly in the mind 
^ ngu,any modest man of .so retiring a di.spontion' 
Hia at one time he did not .show half of his great 

self .,i, i « "'inking nature and real talent for 

• f-abasement I,ad actually given him an inferior 

'ippe<irance, toJd nio {)no d-iv )i • i i i 
•icfful fi • ‘ ke had counter- 

^ toward solf i • a- 

Anu)n.y ..fi .1 ^ ito\ara solt-dopreciation. 

.\inong other tilings, he s-dd ho h. 1 1 • 

I i" ^ ^ hfld ticrivfvl CTFY^nf 

... h,.„ 

"itli ■in ' ii," ‘ 'vIktOi,. nut 

an an* rij in'ont 

n . , f-,nai ini|)ortanee, as thontdi 

iiyiMing him.self the m-.vo,. ,.f ,i """igh mi- 

of the .Stat,. • ‘'i'- g«'’ernor 

..; 

■ I I . I ■ id \ ins apiK*aranefi* Imf 

k.s convictions. It rd.c.i f 

i.ustd i,,,n unineasurabh 
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in liis own estimation. It had a marked effect 

upon his whole character. Where ho once walked 

through the street.s shrinking from the gaze of other.s 

and dreading their .scrutiny, he now boldly invites. 

even demands, attention by his evident superiority, 

for he has the ajijiearance of one whom jieople 

would like to know. In other words, he has 

caught a glimpse of his divinity ; he really feels 

Ins superiority, and his self-respecting manner 
reflects it. 

Be sure tliat 3^)11 r success will never rise Inglier 
tlian your confidence in yourself. The greatest 
artist in the world could not paint the face of a 
Madonna with a model of depravity' in his mind. 
You cannot succeed while doidjting yourself or 
thinking thoughts of failure. Cling to success 
tlioughts. Fill your mind with ciieerful, optim¬ 
istic pictures—luctures of achievement. Idiis will 
scatter the sjiectres of douht ami fear and send a 
power through you whicli will transform you into 
an achiever. No matter how poor or how hemmed 
in you may he, stoutly deny the power of adversity 
<»r poverty to keej) you flown. Constantly assert 
your superiority to environment. Believe in your¬ 
self ; feel that you are to dominate your surrouml- 
ings. Itesolve that you will he the master ami not 
the slave of circumstances, 'J'his very assertion 
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of superiority ; this assumption of power ; this 
affirmation of your a])ility to succeed—the attitude 
that claims success as an inalienable birthright— 
will strengthen the whole man and give great added 
power to the combination of faculties which doubt, 
fear, tVnd lach of confidence unflcrniine. 

Self-confidence marshals all one’s faculties and 


twists tlicir united strength into one mighty 
achievement cable. ft carries conviction. It 
makes otlier i)eoplc believe in us. What has not 
heen accomplished through its miraculous power ! 
What triumphs in invention, in art, and in discovery 
liave l)een wrought through its magic ! What does 
not civilisation owe to the invincible self-faith of 
Its inventors, its discoverers, its railroad-builders, 
Its mine-developcrs and city-builders ? It has won 
a thousand victories in science and in war which 
were deemed impossible by faint-hearted doubters. 

1 lie fact that you lielieve imjilicitly that you 

can do wliat may seern impossible or very difficult 

to otliers, shows tliat tiicre is something witliin 

you that lias got a glimpse of power sufficient to 
do tluj thinir. 


.Man 3 men who have achieved great things 
cannot account for their faith. They cannot tell 
w h\ they had t in* implicit confidence that they 
could d() w hat. th('\ undtM’took, but the result was 
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evidence that something within them Iiad got a 
glimpse of latent resourcefulness, reserve power, 
and possibilities which would warrant that faith ; 
and they have gone ahead—often when they could 
not see a ray of liglit—with implicit confidence 
that they would come out all right, because this 
faith told them so. 

It told them so because it had been in communica¬ 
tion with something within them that was divine, 
that which had passed the bounds of the limited 
and had entered the domain of the limitless. 

When we begin to exercise the facilities of self¬ 
faith, self-confidence, we are stimulating an<l in¬ 
creasing the strength of the ver 3 '^ faculties which 
enable us to do the thing we have set our heart 
on. The very exercise of faith helps us to do 
wliat we undertake, because our greater concen¬ 
tration develops that portion of the brain which 
enables us to accomplish it. 

Men who have left their mark on the world have 
often been imi)licit followers of their faitli wlien 
they could see no light, and tlieir faith lias led 
them through the wilderness of doubt and hard¬ 
ship into the promised land. Our faith often tells 
us that we ma}^ proceerl safely even in the <lark, 
when we see no light ahead. FaitJi is a divine 
leader which never misdirects us. W'e must <jnly 
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1)0 sure tJiat ifr is faitii, anrl not- morelv egotism 
or selfish flesire. 

Oiii faith puts ITS in toucfi witli ttie infinite ; 
oj)ens the way to unhounded |)ossibilitie.s, limitless 
power. It is tlie tiutli of onr Ijeing. It is the one 
thing that we can he sure wdll not mislead us. 

An unwav'oring ludief In oneself destroys the 

greatest enemies of achievement—fear, doubt, and 

vacillation. It removes the tliousand and one 

obstacles which imjiedc* the jirogress of the weak 

and irresolute. t^iith in one’s mission—in the 

eon\ iction that the (’reator lias given us power to 

icalisi. f)ui life call, as it is w'l’itten in our blood 

and stamped on oui- brain cells—is the secret of 
all jiower. 

IV)verty and failure arc self-invited. The dis¬ 
asters people dread often come to them. Worry 
and anxiety enteeble their force of mind and so 
blunt their eri'ativa* and productive faculties that 
IIh'v are unable to exercise them ])roperly. Fear 
ot t<iiluit , oi bu Jv of faith in one's aliility, is one of 
tlie most potent ean.-^es of failure. IMany people 
of splembd powers liave attained only mediocre 
success, and some are total failures, because they 
set bounds l,» Mudr achievement, beyond which 
tliey did not allow th(‘ms(‘lves to think that they 

could pas.^. d'luy put limitations to tluar ability ‘ 

1 ■ ^ 
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they oast stuTnl)liiig'blocks in their way by aiming 
only at merliocrity or predicting failure for tlieni- 
selves, talking their wares down instead of up, 
disparaging their business, and belittling their 


powers. 

Thoughts are forces, and the constant atfirina- 
tion of one’s inherent right and power to succeed 
will change inhospitable conditions and unkind 
environments to favourable ones. If you resolve 
upon success with energy, you will very soon create 
a success atmosphere and things will come your 
way. You cun /ualce yourself a success magnet. 

If things would only change ! ” you cry. 
What is it that changes things ? Wisliing, or 


hustling '?—dreaming, or working ? Can you ex¬ 
pect them to change while you merely sit down 
and wisli them to change 'i How long would it 
take you to build a house sitting on the founda¬ 
tion and wishing that it would go up ? Wishing 
does not amount to anything unle.ss it is backed 
by endcav(Mir, determination, and grit. 

Wel)ster’s father was much chagrined and painerl 
when Daniel refused a lifteen-hundred-dollar 
clerkship in the Ojurt of Common Pleas in New 
Hampshire, which he had worked hard to secure 
for him after he left college. “ Daniel,” he said, 
you mean to take that ollice ( " ” No, 


don’t 
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indeed, father ; T hope I can do much better than 
that. T mean to use my tongue in the courts, 
not my pen. I mean to ])c an actor, not a register 
of other men’s acts.” Sublime self-faith was char¬ 
acteristic of this giant’s career. 

E\ cry child sliould be taught to expect success, 
and to believe that he was born to achieve, as the 
acorn is flcstined to become an oak. It is cruel 
for parents and teachers to tell children tliat they 
are dull or stupid, or that they are not like others 
of their age. They should inspire them, instead, 
witli liope and confidence and belief in their suc¬ 
cess birthright. A child sliould be trained to 
expect great things, and should believe firmly 
in his CTod-given power to accomplish something 
worth while in tlie world. 

\\ ithout self-faith and an iron will man is but 
tilt pla\thing of chance—-a puppet of circum¬ 
stances. With these he is a king, and it is in child¬ 
hood the seeds must be sown that will make him 
a conqueror in life. 

If 3 on want to reach nobility, you can never 
do it by holding the thought of inferiority*^the 
thought that you are not as good as other people ; 
that you are not as able ; that ya.>u cannot do this ; 
that you cannot do that. Can’t ” philosophy 
never does anything but tear down ; it never 
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builds up. If you want to amount to anything in 
the world, you must hold up your head. Say to 
yourself continually : “I am no beggar. I am no 
pauper. 1 am not a failure. I am a prince. I 
am a king. Success is my birthright, and nobody 
shall deprive me of it.” 

A proper self-esteem is not a vulgar quality. It 
is a very sacred one. To esteem oneself justly is 
to get a glimpse of the Infinite’s plan in us. It is 
to get the perfect image which the Creator had in 
mind wdien He formed us—the complete man or 
woman, not the dwarfed, pinched one which lack 
of self-esteem or of self-confidence sees. When wo 
get a glimpse of our immortal selves, we shall 
see possibilities of which we never before dreamed. 
A sense of wholeness—of power and self-confidence 
—will come into our lives which will transform 
them. When we rate ourselves properly we shall 
be in tune with the Infinite ; our faculties will be 
connected with an electric wire wliich carries un¬ 
limited power ; and we shall no longer stumblo 
' in darkne.-'S, doubt, and weakness. We sliall be 
i n vincible. 
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'' How's the boy gittin' on, Davis ? ” asked Farmer 
dohn Field, us he watched iiis son, Marshall, wait¬ 
ing iijion a. customer. Weil, John, von and I 
•IK. old fiiends, replied Deacon I^av'is, as lie took 
an ai>ple from a l)arrol and handed it to MarshaH's 
fatiier as a i)eaee olYering ; we are old friends, 
and I don’t want to hurt your feelin's ; but Fm a 
blunt man, and air goin to tell you the truth. 
.Marshall is a good, steady boy, all right, but he 
wouldn't make a merchant if he stayed in my 
store a thousand years. He weren’t cut out for a 
moreliant. Take him back to the farm, John, and 
teach him how t<j milk cows ! ” 

If Marshall Field had remained as clerk in 
Dc<icon Da\is s stoic in Ihttsfield, Massachusetts, 
\lRie he got his tiist position, lu) coidd never have 
hecome one of the worhl's mereliant iirinces. Hut 

hc.n h( to ( Jiicago and saw tiu' marvellous 

n> 


GETTING AROUSED 


examples around him of poor boys who had won 
success, it aroused his ambition and fired fiim with 
the determination to be a great merchant hirnseif. 

If others can do such wonderful things/’ he asked 
himself, “ why cannot I ? ” 

Of course, there was the making of a great mer¬ 
chant in Mr Field from the start ; but circum¬ 
stances, an ambition-arousing environment, had a 
great deal to do with stimulating his latent energy 
and bringing out his reserv^e force. It is doubtful 
if he would have climbed so rapidly in any other 
place than Chicago. In 185(>, when young Field 
went there, this marvellous city was just starting 
on its unparalleled career. It had then only about 
eighty-five tfiousand inhabitants. A few years 
before it had been a mere Indian trading village. 
But the city grew by leaps and bounds, and always 
beat the predictions of its most sanguine inhabitants. 
Success was in the air. Everybody felt that there 
were great jjossibilities there. 

Many people seem to think tliat ambition is a 
fjuality born within us ; that it is not su.sceptibh; 
to improvement ; that it is something thrust upon 
us w Inch will take care of itself. But it is a passion 
that responds very quickly to cultivation, and it 
requires constant care and education, just as the 
faculty for music or’ ar’t does, (n* it will atrophy. 
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If we do not try to realise our ambition, it will 
not keep sharp and defined. Our faculties become 
dull and soon lose their power if they are not 
exercised. How can we expect our ambition to 
remain fresh and vigorous through years of in¬ 
activity, indolence, or indifference ? If we con¬ 
stantly allow op])ortunitics to slip by us without 
making any attempt to grasp them, our inclina¬ 
tion will grow duller and weaker. 

“ What I most need,” as Emerson says, “ is 
somebtaly to make me do what I can.” To do 
what / can, that is my problem ; not wliat a 
Napoleon or a Lincoln could do, Init what / can 
do. It makes all the difference in the w’orld to 
me whether I bring out the best thing in me or 
the worst—whether 1 utilise ten, fifteen, twenty- 
five, or ninety j)er cent, of my ability. 

Everywdiere we see people who have reached 
middle life or later without being aroused. They 
have developed only a small percentage of their 
success possibilities. They are still in a dormant 
state. The best thing in them lies so deep that it 
has never been awakened. Wlien we meet these 
people we feel conscious that they have a great 
deal of latent power that has never been exercised. 
Great possi bilit ies of usefulness and of achiev^ement 
are, all unconsciously, going ft) waste within them. 
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Some time ago there appeared in the news¬ 
papers an account of a girl wlio had reached the 


age of fifteen years, and yet had only attained the 
mental development of a small child. Only a few 
things interested her. She was dreamy, inactive, 
and indifferent to everything around her most of 
the time, until, one day, while listening to a hand 


organ on the street, she suddenly awakened to 
full consciousness. She came to herself, her 
faculties were aroused, and in a few days she 
leaped forward years in her development. Almost 
in a day she passed from childhood to budrling 
womanhood. Most of us have an enormous 
amount of power, of latent force, slumbering 
within us, as it slumbered in this girl, wliich could 
do marvels if we would only awaken it. 

The judge of the municipal court in a flourish¬ 


ing uestern city, one of the most highly esteemed 
jurists in his state, was in middle life, before his 
latent power w'as aroused, an illiterate blacksmith. 


He is now sixty, the owner of the finest library in 
his city, with the reputation of being its best-read 
man, and one whose highest endeavour is to help 
his fellow-man. What caused the revolution in 
his Ufe ? The hearing of a single lecture on the 
value of education. This was w'hat stirred the 


slumbering power within him, 


awakened his 
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a-mbition, and set his feet in the path of self- 
development, 

I have known several men who never realised 
their possibilities until they reached middle life. 
Then they were suddenly aroused, as if from a 
long sleep, by reading some inspiring, stimulating 
book, by listening to a sermon or a lecture, or by 
meeting some friend—someone with high ideals— 
who understood, believed in, and encouraged them. 

It will make all the difference in the world to 


you whether you are with people who are watching 
for ability in you, people who believe in, encourage, 
and praise you, or whether you are with those who 
are for ever breaking your idols, blasting your hopes, 
and throwing cold water on your aspirations. 

The cliief prol)ation ofHcer of the Children's Court 
in New York, in his report for 1905, says; “ Re¬ 
moving a boy or girl from improper environment 
is the first step in his or her reclamation.” The 
New \ ork Society foi- t he Prevention of Cruelty 
to (children, after thirty years of investigation of 
cases involving the social and moral welfare of 
over half a million of children, has also come to 
the conclusion that environment is stronjjer than 

O 

heredity. 

Even the strongest of us are not beyond the 
reach of (jui envuroniiK'iit. Nt> matter how inde- 
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pendent, strong-willed, and determined oiir nature, 
we are constantly being modified by our surround- 
ings. Take the best-born child, with the greatest 
inherited advantages, and let it be reared by 
savages, and how many of its inherited tendencies 
will remain ? If brought up from infancy in a 
barbarous, brutal atmosphere, it will, of course, 
become brutal. The story is told of a well-born 
child who, being lost or abandoned as an infant, 
was suckled by a wolf with her own young ones, 
and who actually took on all the characteristics 
of the wolf—walked on all-fours, howled like a 
wolf, and ate like one. 

It does not take much to determine the lives of 
most of us. We naturally follow the examples 
about us, and, as a rule, we rise or fall according to 
the strongest current in which we live. The poet’s 

I am a part of all that I have met ” is not a mere 
poetic flight of fancy ; it is an absolute truth. 
Everything—every sermon or lecture or conversa¬ 
tion you have heard, every person who has touched 
your life has left an impress upon your character, 
and you are never quite the same person after the 
association or experience. You are a little differ¬ 
ent—modified somewhat from what you were 
before,—just as Beecher was never the same man 
after reading Huskin. 
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Sonic years ago a party of Russian workmen 
were sent to tliis country by a Russian firm of 
shipbuilders, in order that they might acquire 
American nietliods and catch tho American spirit. 
Within six months tlie Russians had become 


almost the equals of the American artisans among 
whom they worked. They had developed ambition, 
individuality, personal initiative, and a marked 
degree of excellence in their work. A year after 
their return to their own country, the deadening, 
non-progressive atmosphere about them had done 
its work. Tho men had lost tlie desire to improve ; 
they were again jiloddcrs, with no goal beyond 
the da\ s work. The ambition aroused by stimu¬ 
lating environment had sunk to sleep again. 

Our Indian schooLs sometimes publish, side by 
side, photographs of the Indian youths as they 
come from tho reservation and as they look when 
they are graduated—well dressed, intelligent, with 
tho fire of ambition in tlieir eyes. Wo predict 
great tilings for them ; but the niajority of those 
who go back to their tribes, after struggling a while 
to ketj) u]) their new’ standards, gradually drop 
back to their old manner of living. There are, of 
course, many notable exceptions, but these are 
strong characters, able to resist the downward- 
dragging tendencies about them. 
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If you interview the great army of failures, you 
will find that multitudes have failed because they 
never got into a stimulating, encouraging environ¬ 
ment, because their ambition was never aroused, 
or because they were not strong enough to rally 
under depressing, discouraging, or vicious surround¬ 
ings. Most of the people we find in prisons and 
poorhouses are pitiable examples of the influence 
of an environment which appealed to the worst 
instead of to the best in them. 

Whatever you do in life, make any sacrifice 
necessary to keep in an ambition-arousing atmo¬ 
sphere, an environment that will stimulate you to 
self-development. Keep close to people who under¬ 
stand you, who believe in you, who will help you 
to discover yourself and encourage you to make 
the most of yourself. This may make all the 
difference to you between a grand success and a 
mediocre existence. Stick to those who are trying 
to do something and to be somebody in the world 
—people of high aims, lofty ambition. Keep close 
to those who are dead-in-earnest. Ambition is 
contagious. You will catch the spirit that domi¬ 
nates in your environment. Tlie success of those 
about you who are trying to climb upward will 
encourage and stimulate you to struggle harder if 
you liave not done quite so well your.sclf. 
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here IS a great poiver in a battery of individuals 
are struggling for the achicvenient of high 
aims, a great magnetic force which vdll help you 
to attract the object of your ambition. It i,s very 
.-t.mulating to be with people who.se aspirations 
'un parallel with your own. If you lack energy, if 
yon are naturally lazy, imlolent, or inclined to take 

easy, you will be urged forward by the constant 
I'rod.hng of the more ambitious. 


Ill 
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John Wanamaker was once asked to invest in 
an expedition to recover from the Spanisli Main 
doubloons which for half a century had lain at the 
bottom of the sea in sunken frigates. 

Young men,” lie replied, “ I know of a better 
expedition than this, right here. Near your own 

feet lie treasures untold ; you can have them all by 
faithful study. 


“ Let us not be content to mine the most coal, 
to make the largest locomotives, to weave the 
largest quantities of carpets ; but. amid the sounds 
of the pick, the blows of the hammer, the rattle 
of the looms, and the roar of the machinery, take 
care that the immortal mechanism of God’s own 

hand the mind—is still full-trained for the highest 

and noblest service.” 


The lined ucatorl 
great <lisadvantage. 


man is always placed at a 
No matter liow much natural 
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ability ono may have, if he is ignorant, he is dis¬ 
counted. It is not enough to possess ability—it 
must be made available l)y mental discipline. 

We ought to 1)0 ashamed to remain in ignorance 
in a land where the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 

even cripples and in\’'alid.s, manage to obtain a 
good education. 

Many youths throw away little opportunities 

for self-culture because they cannot see great ones. 

They let the years slip by without any special 

eflort at self-improvement, until they are shocked 

HI middle life, or later, by waking up to the fact 

that they are still ignorant of what they ought 
to know. 


Everywhere we go we see men and women, 
especially from twenty-five to forty years of age, 
who are cramped and seriously handicapped by 
the lack of early training. T often get letters from 
such people, asking if it is possible for them to 
crlucate themselves so late in life. Of course it is. 
There arc so many good correspondence schools 
to-day, and institutions like Chautauqua, so many 
evening schools, lectures, books, libraries, and 
periodicals, that men and women who arc deter¬ 
mined to improve themselves have abundant oppor- 
tunitie.s to do so. 

Wliilc you lament the lack of an early education 
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and think it too lat© to iDcgin, you may be sure 
that there are otlier young men and young women 
not very far from you who are making great strides 
in self-improvement, though they may not have 
half as good an opportunity for it as you have. 

The fiist thing to do is to make a resolution, 
strong, vigorous, and determined, that you are 
to be an educated man or woman j that you 
are not going to go through life humiliated by 
ignorance , that, if you have been deprived of 
early advantages, you are going to make up for 
their loss. Resolve that you will no longer bo 

handicapped and placed at a disadvantage for that 
which you can remedy. 


You will find the whole world will change to 
you when you change your attitude towards it. 
You will be surprised to see how quickly you can 
very materially improve your mind after 3 mu have 
made a vigorous resolve to do so. Go about it 
with the same determination that you would to 
make money or to learn a trade. There is a divine 
hunger in every normal being for self-expan.sion, 
a yearning for growth or enlargement. Beware of 
stifling this craving of nature for self-uiifoldment. 


Man was made for growth. It is 
the explanation, of his being. To have 


the object, 
an ambition 


to grow larger and broader.every day, to push the 
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horizon of ignorance a little further away, to become 
a little richer in knowledge, a little wiser, and more 
of a man—that is an ambition worth while. It is 
not absolutely necessary that an education should 
be crowded into a few years of school life. The 
best-educated people are those who are always 
learning, always absorbing knowledge from every 
possible source and at every opportunity. 

I know young people wlio have acquired a better 
eclucation, a finer culture, through a habit of 
observation, or of carrying a book in the pocket 
to read at odd moments, or by taking courses in 
correspondence schools, than many who have gone 
througli college. Youths who are quick to catch 
at new ideas, and who are in frequent contact with 
superior minds, not o!ily often acquire a personal 

cluarm, but even, to a remarkable degree, develop 
mental power. 

1 he world is a great university. From the cradle 
to th(' grav'e we are always in (lod’s great kinder¬ 
garten, wh(ire everything is trying to teach us its 
lesson, to give us its great secret. 8ome people 
are always at school, always storing up precious 
bits of knowledge. Everything has a lesson for 
them. It all depends upon the eye that can see, 
the mind that can appropriate. 

\ cry tew people ev'er learn how to use their 
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eyes. They go through the world with a super¬ 
ficial glance at things ; their eye pictures are so 
faint and so dim that details are lost and no stronir 
impression is made on the mind. Yet the eye 
was intended for a great educator. The brain is a 
prisoner, never getting out to the outside world. 
It depends upon its five or six servants, the senseis, 
to bring it material, and the larger part of it comes 
through the eye. The man who has learned the 
art of seeing things looks with his brain. 

I know a father who is training his boy to de¬ 
velop his powers of observation. He will send him 
out upon a street with which he is not familiar, 
for a certain length of time, and tlien question 
him on his return to see how many tilings he has 
observed. He sends him to the show windows of 
great stores, to museums and other public places, 
to see how many of the objects he has seen the 
boy can recall and describe when he gets home. 
The father says that this practice develops in the 
boy a habit of seeinfj things, instead of merely 
looking at them. 

When a new student went to the great naturalist, 
Professor Agassiz of Harvard, he would give him a 
fish and tell him to look it over for lialf an hour 
or an hour, and then describe to him wliat lie saw. 
After the student thought he had told (‘verything 
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about the fish, the professor would say, “ You 
have not really seen the fish yet. Look at it a 
wliile longer, and then tell me wliat you see.” He 
would repeat this several times, until the student 
developed a capacity for observation. 

If wo go through life like an interrogation point, 
holding an alert, inquiring mind towards everything, 


\\o can acquire great mental wealth, wisdom which 
is beyond all material riches. 

Ruskin s mind was enriched by the observation 
of birds, insects, beasts, trees, rivers, mountains, 
pictures of sunset and landscape, and by memories 
of the song of the lark and of the brook. His 
brain held thousands of j)ictures—of paintings, of 
art hitecturc, of sculpture, a wealth of material which 
he reproduced as a joy for all time. Everything 
ga\e up its lesson, its secret, to his inquiring mind. 

I 1k' hal>it of absorbing information of all kinds 
from others is of untold value. A man is weak 
and ineflectivo in pro])ortion as he secludes him¬ 
self from his Kind. There is a constant stream 
of power, a curreuit of forces, running to and fro 
between indiiiduals wlio come in contact with one 
another, if they have inquiring minds. We are all 
gi\ing anel taking ])erpe‘tually w-hen we associate 
together. The achiever to-day must ke^ep in touch 
with tlie society around him ; he must put his 
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finger on the pulse of tlie great busy world and feel 
its throbbing life. He must be a part of it, or there 


will V>e some lack in his life. 

A single talent which one can use eiTectively is 
worth more than ten talents imprisoned by ignor¬ 
ance. Education means that knowledge has been 
assimilated and become a part of the person. It is 
the abilit^'^ to express the power within one, to give 
out what one knows, that measures enicienov" and 
achievement. Pent-up knowledge is useless. 


People who feel their lack of education, and 
who can atlord the outlay, can make wonderful 
strides in a year by putting themselves umler 
good tutors, who will direct their reading and 
study along dilTerent lines. 

The danger of trying to educate oneself lies in 
desultory, disconnected, aimless studying whicli doe.s 
not give anything like the benefit to be tlerivetl 
from the pursuit of a definite programme for self- 
improvement. A person wlio wishes to educate 
himself at home should get some competent, well- 
trained person to lay out a pltxn for him, wliich can 
only be effectively done when the adviser knows the 
vocation, the tastes, and the needs of the would- 
be student. Anyone who ast>ires to an educa¬ 
tion, whether in country or city, can find some¬ 
one t(j at least guide liis studies ; s(jme teacher, 
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clergyinfin, lawyer, or other educated person in 
the community to help him. 

There is one special advantage in self-education— 
you can adapt youi' studies to your own particular 
needs hotter than could in school or college. 
Eveiyone w'ho reaches middle life wdthout an edu¬ 
cation should first read and study along the line 
of his OW'D vocation, and then broaden himself as 
much as i)ossible by reading on other lines. 

One can take up, alone, many studies^ such as 
history, English literature, rhetoric, drawing, mathe¬ 
matics, and can also acquire by oneself, almost as 

effectively' as with a teacher, a reading knowledge 
of foreign languages. 

The daily storing up of valuable information for 
use later in lift', the reading of books that will 
inspiie and stimulate to greater endeavour, the 
constant effoit to try to improve oneself and one's 

condition in the world, are worth far more than a 
bank account to a youth. 

How’ many girls there are in tliis country who 
feel ciippled by' the fact that they liave not been 
able to go to college ! And y'et they have the time 
and the material close at hand for obtaining a 
splendid education, Imt they waste their talents and 
oiiportunities in frivolous amusements and things 
which do not count in forceful character-building. 
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It IS jiot such a very great undertaking to get 

alJ the essentials of a college course at homo, or 

at least a fair substitute for it. Every hour in 

which one focusses his mind vigorously upon his 

studies at home may be as beneficial as the same 
time spent in college. 

Every well-ordered household ought to protect 
the time of those who desire to study at home. 
At a fixed hour every evening during the long 
winter there should be by common consent a quiet 
period for mental concentration, for what is worth 
while in mental disciiiline, a quiet hour uninter¬ 
rupted by time-thief callers. 

in thousands of homes where the memljors arc 
devoted to each other, and should encourage and 
hel]> each other along, it is made almost impossible 
for anyone to take up reading, studying, or any 
exercise for self-improvement. Perhaps someone is 
thoughtless and keeps interrupting tlie others so 
that they cannot concentrate theii- minds ; or those 
who have nothing in common with your aims or 
your earnest life drop in to spend an evening in 
idle chatter. They have no ideals outside of the 
bread-and-butter and amusement questions, and 
do not realise how they are hindering you. 

There is constant temptation to waste one's 
evenings, and it takes a stout ambition am.] a him 
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resolution to separate oneselt from a jolly, fun-loving, 
and congenial family circle, or liappy-heartcd youth¬ 
ful callers, in order to try to rise above the com- 
mon herd of unambitious })ersons who are content 
to slide along, totally ignorant of ev’erything but 
the requirements of their particular vocations. 

A habit of forcing yourself to fix your mind 
steadfastly and systematically upon certain studies, 
even if only for periods of a few minutes at a time, 
is, of itself, of the greatest value. This habit helps 
one to utilise the odds and ends of time which are 
unavailable to most people because they hav^c 
never been trained to concentrate the mind at 
regular intervals. 


A good understanding of the possibilities that live 
in spare moments is a great success asset. 

The very reputation of always trying to improve 
yourself, of seizing every o[)]>ortunity to fit yourself 
lor sometliing bettor, the reputation of being dead- 
in-earnest, determined to be somebody and to do 
something in the world, would be of untold assist¬ 
ance to you, People like to help those who arc 
ti 3 ing to helj) themselves. riiey will throw oppor¬ 
tunities in tiieir way. Such a reputation is the 
best kind of capital to start with. 

One trouble with people who are smai'ting under 
the consciousness of delieieiit edueation is tiiat 
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they do not realise the immense value of utilising 
spare minutes. Like many boys who will not 
save their pennies and small change because they 
cannot see how a fortune could ever grow by the 
saving, they cannot see how a little studying here 
and there each day will ever amount to a good 
substitute for a college education. 

I know a young man udio never even attended 
a high school, and yet educated himself so superbly 
that he has been ollered a professorship in a college. 
Most of his knowledge w^as gained during his odds 
and ends of time, wdiile working hard at his vocation. 
Spare time meant something to him. 

Ihe correspondence schools deserve very great 
credit for inducing hundreds of thousands of 
people, including clerks, mill operatives, and em¬ 
ployees of all kinds, to take their courses, and thus 
save for study the odds and ends of time wdiich 
otherwise would probably be thrown away. We 
have heard of some most remarkable instances of 
rapid advancement which these correspondence- 
school students have made by reason of tiie im¬ 
provement in their education. Many students 
have reaped a thousand per cent, on their educa¬ 
tional investment. It has saved them years of 

diudgery and has shortened wonderfully the road 
to theii" goal. 
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Wisdom will not open hci' doors to those who 
are not willing to pay tiie price in self-sacrilicc, 
in hartl woik. Her jewels are too precious to 
scattei’ before the idle, the ainhitionless. 

The very resolution to redeem yourself from 
ignorance at any cost is the first great step toward 
gaining an etlucation. 

Charles Wagner once w l ote to an American 
regarding fiis little hoy, “ May he know the price 
of the hours ! God bless the rising hoy vvht) will 
do his best, for never losing a bit of the precious 
and God-given time ! 

'riiere is untold wealth locketl up in the long 
winter evenings and odd moments ahead of you. 
A great oi)jyortunity confronts you. Wliat will you 
do with it ? 
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Were you to decide to risk your reputation, your 
material welfare, your whole future, u]:)on some 
great physical or mental contest which should 
extend over a considerahle period of time, you 
would begin long beforehand to train or discipline 
yourself for the decisive conflict. Yon would not, 
if possible to avoid doing so, go into it handicapi>cd. 

Every per’son who i.s ambitiou.s to make hi.s life 
count, to do what is worth while, is entering upon 
just such a contest. In starting upon a conflict 
so grave, so significant, and which affects t he 
whole future, the fir.st thing to rlo is to get absolute 
freedom from everything which strangles amhiti<ui, 
discourages effort, and hinders progress ; freedom 
from everything which saps vitality, enslaves the 
faculties, and wastes energy ; to leinove every 
obstruction from the way and leave a c!(\Tf 
to one's goal. 
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No matter how ambitions a runner be to 

win, if he does not train off his surplus fat, if he 
is hampered with extra clothing, or runs with 
feet cramped and sore, his race is lost. 

The trouble with most of us is that, while am¬ 
bitious to succeed, we do not put ourselves in a 
condition to win ; we do not cut the cords which 
l)ind us, or try to get rid of the entanglements 
and obstructions that hinder us. We trust too 
much to luck. 

To eliminate everything that can possibly 
retard us, to get into as harmonious an environ¬ 
ment as possil)le, is the first preparation for a suc¬ 
cessful career. There are tens of thousands of 
people who have ability and inclination to rise out 
of mediocrity, and to do something worth while 
in the world, but who never do so because they 
cannot break the cluains that bind their movements. 
Most of us are so bound in some part of our nature 
that we cannot get free ; cannot gain the liberty 
to do the larger thing possible to us. We go 
throiigh life doing the smaller, the meaner, when 
the larger, the grander would be possible could we 
get rid of the things that handicap us. 

Every normal man has a reserve power within 
him, a -niifjhU- coil of force and purpose, which 
would enable him to make liis life strong and 
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complete, were he free to express tlie largest and 
the best things in him, were he not fettered bv 

h, 

some bond, physical or moral. 

You can tie a strong horse with a ver 3 ’ small 
cord, and he cannot show his greatest speed or 
strength till he is free. On every hand we see 
people with sj^lendid ability tied down by some 
apparently insignificant thing which handicaps all 
their movements. They cannot go ahead until 
they are free. 

A giant wouhl be a weakling if he were confined 
in so small a space that he did not have room to 
exert himself with freedom. 

The majority of people live in a cramped and 
uncongenial environment ; in an atmosphere which 
dampens enthusiasm, discourages ambition and 
efTort, scatters energy, and wastes time. They have 
not the courage or stamina to cut the shackles that 
bind them, to thro\\' away all ci'utclies and pro 2 JS, 
and to rely on themselves to get into an environ¬ 
ment where they can do what the>- desire. Tlieir 

rough discouragement aiul 

inaction. 

1 recall the case of a youth with artistic talent 
who let precious years go by, <lrifting by accident 
from one vocation to anotlier, without tuicouraging 
llii.s (bjd-gi\'en ability or making any great elfort 
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to get. rid of the little things which stood in the way 
of a great career, althovigh he was always liannted 
hy a longing for it. He was conscientious in his 
everyday work, tnit his heart was never in it. 
His artistic nature yearned for expression—to get 
away from the w(jrk against which every faculty 
protested, and to go abroad and study ; but lie 
\\ a.s poor, and , althougli his w ork was drudgery 
and his whole soul loathed it, he was afraid of the 
liai'dships and the obstacles he would have to 
encounter it fie answered the call that ran in his 
blood. He kept resolving to break away and to 
follow' the promptings of his ambition, but he 
tiEo kept w'aiting and waiting for a more favour¬ 
able o])portunity, until, after a number of years, 
he found other things crowding into his life. His 
longing fo]' art hecamc faintei* and fainter ; the 
call w'as less an<l Ic'ss iin|)erative. Now lie rarely 
speaks of his early asjii rat ions, for his ambition is 
f)i.ictieally dead. I'host' who know' him feel that 
something grand and sacnul has gone out of him, 
and t licit, although lu* has been industrious 
and honest, lu‘ has never expressed the real 
UK'aning of Ids life, the highest thing in him. 

1 know a woman wdio in lu'r youtli and early 
Womanhood had inarki'd mnsieal ability—a voice 
rich, p.nvertnl, syrn pat IkU ie. She had also a heauti- 
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tul face and a magnetic personality. Nature had 
been very generous to her, and she longed to express 
her remarkable powers, but she was in a most 
discouraging environment. Her family did not 
understand her or sympathise with her ambition ; 
and slie finally became accustomed to her shackles 
and, like a prisoner, ceased to struggle for freedom. 
A songstress of international fame who heard her 
voice said tliat she had it in her to make one of the 
world’s greatest singers. But she yielded to the 
wishes of her parents and the fascinations of society 
until the ambition gradually died out of her life. 
She says that the dying of this great i>assion was 
indescribably painful. She settled down to the 
duties of a wife, but has never been really happy, 
and has alway.s carried in her face an absent, far¬ 
away look of disappointment. Her unused talent 
was a great loss to the world, and a Joss indescrib¬ 
able to henself- She drag.s out a dissatisfied exist¬ 
ence, always regretting the past, and vainly wish¬ 
ing that, instead of letting her aml)ition die, she 
had struggled to realise it. 

d'imidity also hinder.s freedom. Thousands of 
able young men and young women in this t;ountry 
are ambitiou.s to make the most of themselves, but 
are completely fettf^rcfl or held back by an abnonnal 
timidity, a lack of .self-faith. They feel great un- 
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used powers within struggling for expression, but 
dread that they may fail. The feai' of being 
thought forward or egotistical seals their lips, 
palsies their hands, and drives their ambition back 


u]ion itself to die of inaction. They do not dare 
to give u]j a certainty for an uncertainty ; they 
are afraid to push ahead. They wait and wait, 
hoping that some mysterious power may liberate 
them and give them confidence and hope. 

Many people are im]>risoned by ignorance. They 


never reacli the freedom which education gives, 
riieir mental powers are never \inlockcd. They 
have not the grit to struggle for emancipation, the 
stamina to make uj) for the lack of early training, 
riiey think they are too old to begin ; the price of 
t reef lorn seems too high to pay at their time of 
life, and so they plod fipon a low plain when they 
covdd have gained the heights where superiority 
<1 wells. Others aie so Inmnd by the fetters of 


jnejuflicf* a 
narrow and 


fl superstition that their lives are 
mean. I'hese are the most hopeless 


of all. They are so blinded that they do not even 
know they are not tree, but they think other people 


ai'f' in prison. 

If you would attain tliat largeness of life, that 
tullness of self-expr(*ssion, which expands all the 
taeulties, yf)n must gi‘t fiia'dom at an\' cost. 
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Nothing will compensate you tor stifling tlic hesf 
thing in yon. Bring it out at any sacrifice*. It 
often tal\C.s a gicat deal o{ ti'iction, of suii'cring, of 
struggling witl) obstacles and misfortunes, Indoii* 
the tiue strength of one s character is brought out 
The diamond could never reveal its deptli of 
brilliancy and beauty but foi- the friction of the 
stone which grinds its facets, jiolishes it, and lets 
in tlie light which discloses its hidden wealtli. 
This is the price of its liberation from dai kness. 

Ask the majority of men and women who luive 
done great tilings in the world, to what thev owe 
their strength, their breadth of mind, and tlie 
diversity of exjierienee wliich has enriched tiunr 
lives. They will tell you that these are the fruits 
of struggle ; that they acquired tlieir finest dis 
cipline, their best cliaraeter drill, in the effort to 
escape from an uncongenial environment ; to 
break the lionds which enslaved them ; to obtain 
an education ; to get away from poverty ; to cany 

out some cherished plan; to reach their ideal, 
whatever it was. 

The effort.s we are obliged to make' f,o free our¬ 
selves from th(* bonds of poverty or henality, of 
passion or prejudice—whatevei it is that holds us 
back from our hearEs desire,-—call tcj our aid 
spiritual and iiliysical rcst>urces which would liave 
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remaiiied for ever unused, ])erhaps undiscovered, 
l)ut for tiie net'essity thrust upt>n us. 

Unsatisfied longings and stifled ambitions eat 


away the very heart of <lesire. They sap strength 
of character, destroy ho})o, and blot out ideals. 
TIk'v j>!ay fiavoc witli the lives of men and women ; 
they make tliern mere sliells, e!nj)ty promises of 
what they miy-lit liave been. 

I do not believe that ativbody in any circum- 
stances can Ix' haj>p\’ until he expresses that which 
< Jod has made to dominate in his life ; until he 
has given vent to that grand passion which speaks 
lomlest in his nature ; until he has made tlie !)est 
use of that gift which was intendetl to take prC’ 
ctHlence of all his other powers. 


No !nan can livi' a half life when he has 
genuinely leartied that it is a half life,” said 
Phillifjs Broolis. .After we have gained a glimpse 
of a life* higher and ))(>ttej‘ than we have been living, 
wi* must (*ittu*r breal; tlie bonds that bind us and 


.struggle" towards the attainment of that which we 
see, or eleve'lojunent will cease* and deterioration 
set in. Even the longing to reach an ideal will 


se)on diei out if no e'Oort is made te) satisfy it. 
.No one* should f<>ll(>w a vueation, e‘xce*])t l>v iiievit- 
aljh* compulsiem. \\ liieh does not te'nel to unlock 
his prise>n-house* ami let e>ut the man. No one 
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should VH:)luntarily remain in an enviixmment wliich 
prevents his development. Civilisation owes its 
greatest triumphs to the struggles of men and 
women to free themselves from the bonds of 
circumstance. 


No man can live a full life while he is bound in 
any part of his nature. He must hav'e freedom 
of thought as well as freedom of action to grow to 
his full height. There must be no shackles on his 
conscience, no stifling of his best powers. 

Re yourself. Do not lean or apologise, Feu' 
people belong to themselves. They are slaves to 
their creditors or to some entangling alliance. 
They do not do what they want to. They do what 
they are compelled to dt), givdng up their best 
energy to make a living, so that there is practi¬ 
cally nothing left to make a life. 

There are plenty of rnerr to-day working for 
others, who really have more ability than their 
employers ; but who havx been so enslaved, so 
entangled and faculty-bound Iry debt or unfor'- 
tunate alliances, that they have rrot been able to 
get the freedom to express tlieii' ability. 

Can anything compensate a promising voung 
Di'in for the loss of his fr'eedom of actiern, his liberty 
of speech aird conviction ? Can ■ any money jray 
him for cringing and crawling, sneaking and apolo- 
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f^isitig ttironghout liis life, when it is within his 
power to hold up his head and without wincing 
look tlie world squarely in the face ? 

Never put yourself in a position, no matter what 
the inducement—whether a big salary or other 
linaFicial reward, or the promise of position or in¬ 
fluence,—where you cannot act the x)art of a man. 
I^et no consideration tic your tongue or jjurchase 
your ojiinion. Regard ^''our indcx>endence as your 
inalienable right, with which you will never part 
for any consideration. 

One talent with freedom is infinitely better than 
genius tied u]) and entangled so that it must do 
evciything at a disadv^’antage. Of what use is a 
giant intellect so restrained and hamx)ered that it 
can only do a pygmy’s work ? 

lo make the most of ourselves, we must cut oft 
u hate\ ei diains vitality—jihysical or moral——and 
stop all the waste of life. We m\ist cut off every¬ 
thing u hich causes fiiction, which tends to weaken 
etfoi't, lower the ideals, and drag down tlie life 
standards; everything which tends to kill the am¬ 
bition and to make iis satisfied with mediocrity. 

Multitiulcs of peo{)le, enslaved b}* bad j>hysical 
habit.s, aie unable to get their best selves into their 
V oi k. 1 hey ai e ke 2 )t back by a leakage of energy and 
vit.d toi ce, icsulting from bad habits and dissix)ation. 
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Some are hindered by peculiarities of disposition : 
b^ stubboinness, slovenliness, meanness, revenj^efill¬ 
ness, jealousy, or envy. These are all handicaps. 

Others go through life galled by their chains, 
but without making any serious, continuous effort 
to emancipate themselves. Like the elephants or 
othei wild animals chained in the menageries, at 
fiist the^ lebcl at theii’ loss of freedom anil tr\’ 
haid to break away ; l,ut gradually tliey become 
accustomed to slavery, and take it for granted that 
It IS a necessary part of theii' existence. 

Then, again, there are entanglements which 
retard the progress and nullify the efforts of many 
business men, such as debt, bad partners, or un¬ 
fortunate social alliances. Comparatively few men 
belong to themselves or are really free. Tliey go 
the way they are pushed. They waste a large 
part of their energy on that which does not really 
count in the main issue of life ; spend theii- lives 
paying for a dead horse,” clearing up old debts 
that came from bad judgment, blunders, or foolish 
endorsements. Instead of putting on speed and 
gaming on lifc\s I'oad, they are always trying to 
make up for- lost time. They are ahvays in the rear 
—never in the vanguard—of their po.ssibilities. 

An ambitious young man, anxious to do what is 
right and eager to ma.ke a place for himself in Uie 
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world, entangles himsolt in coin plications that 
thwart his life-j)urposc and cripjile all his elTorts ; 
so that, no matter how’ hard he struggles, he is 
never able to get beyond inetliocrity. Hopelessly 
in debt, with a family to supjiort, he cannot take 
advantage of the great opportunities about him 
as he could if he were tree—if he had not risked 
his little savings and tied uj> his future earnings 
toj’ years ahead. His gieat ambition only mocks 
him, for he cannot satisfv it. He is tied hand and 
foot. Jjike a caged eagle, no matter how^ kigh he 

might soar into the ether, he must stop when he 
strikes the bars. 

I he man w ho trusts everybody is constantly 
ct“ipj)ling himself by entangling alliances. He en¬ 
dorses notes, loans money, lielps everybody out, 
and usually gets left. He tics up his productive 
ability and hampeis his w'ork by his poor judgment 
or lack ot business sense. .V most estimable man 
of my ac(juaintance w'as ruined linanciallv bj’ en¬ 
dorsements aiul loans which would have been 
foolish oven for a boy of lifteen. For many years 
it took every dollar he could spare from the absolute 
necessities of his family to jiay these obligations. 

Oui jiulgimuit was inteiuUal to preside ovei' our 
ment«'d faculties and to h('I|) us (.liseriminate between 
th(' wist' and the foolish, d’hat man wins wdio keeps 
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a. level head and u^jcs sound jiidginent in every 
transaction. 

Uhatever you do, do not get involved. .Make 
It a life rule to keep yourself clean and clear, aitli 
everything safeguarded. Before you go into any¬ 
thing of importance, think it through to the end ; 
make reasonably sure that you know wliero you 
are coming out. Do not risk a competence, or 
your home and your little savings, in the hope of 
getting something for nothing. Do not be carried 
away by the reports of those who in some venture 
have made a great deal on a little money. Where 
one makes, a hundred lo.se. There is no greater 
delu.sion in the world than thinldng that by putting 

out a little “ flyer ■> here and there you can make a 
few hundreds or a few tliousands. 

If you cannot make money in the vocation which 
you have chosen for your life-work, and in which 
you have become e.vpert ; if you cannot got rich 
in the business whose every detail you undersfaml ; 
how can you expect that somebody else will takd 
your money and give you a tremendous return for 
It, when it will not get your iier.sonal supervision ' 

1 know a lawyer in Xew York, now a millionaire 
(who had worked most of his way through college, 
and came to the metropolis an utter stranger’ 
taking a little desk room in a l.roker's ofiiee near 
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Wall Street), who, at the outset, made a cast-iron 

t 

rule that he would always keep himself free from 
debt and entangling alliances. By this inflexible 
rule, it is true, he often lost opportunities which 
would have brought him excellent returns, but he 
has never tied himself up in any transaction. The 
result is that he has not worried himself to death, 
but has reserved his strength. Nearly every enter¬ 
prise he has gone into has been very successful, 
because he has not touched anything unless he 
could see through to the end and knew how he 
would come out (even taking into consideration 
possible shrinkage, accident, and loss). In this 
way, although he has never made any very brilliant 
strides or “ lucky hits,” and has not gone up by 
leaps and bounds, he has never had to undo what 
he has done, and has always kept in a sure position. 
He has gained the confidence not only of men in 
his profession, but also of capitalists and men of 
wealth, who have entrusted large sums to him 
because he has always kept his head level and him¬ 
self free from entanglements. People know that 
their business and their capital will be safe in his 
hands. 1 hrough steady growth and persistent 
pushing of practical certainties, he has not only 
become a millionaire, ljut a broad, progressive, com- 
preluaisive man of affairs. 
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Develo]) your judgment early and exercise your 
caution until it becomes reliable. , Your judgment 
is your best friend ; your common sense is your 
great life-partner, giyen you for guidance and to 
protect your interests. Depend upon these three 
great friends — sound judgment, caution, and 
common sense—and you will not be flung about 
at the mei'cy of adverse winds. 




WHAT THE WOKLO OWES TO 

DREAMERS 


Once uhcn Ji<iiicrson Wcis in the company of men 

of affairs, who iuid been discussing railroads, stocks, 

and other business matters for some time, he 

said, “ (Jentlemcn, now' let us discuss real things 
for a w'hile.” 

Kmerson was called the dreamer of dreams,” 
because he had the prophetic vision that saw the 
world to be, the higher civilisation to come. Tens 
of thousands of men and w'omen stand to-day 
where he then stood almost alone. 

Kdison is a dreamer because he sees people half 
a century lienee using and enjoying inventions, 
disco\eiies, and facilities which make the most 
advancetl utilities of to-day seem very antiquated. 
His mind s eye sees as curiosities in museums, 

hence, those mechanisms and devices 
wliich now seem so marvellous to us. Dreamers 
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in this sense are true prophets. Tliey see the 
civilisation that will he, long before it arrives. 

As It was the dreamers of ’4f) who built the old 
San Francisco and made it the greatest port on 
the Western coast; so after the recent great earth¬ 
quake and fire, when the city lay in ashes and 
three hundred thousand people were homeless, it 
was the dreamers of to-day who saw the new city 
in the ashes where others saw only desolation, and 
who, with indomitable grit, and the unconquerable 
American wall that characterised the pioneers of 
a half century before, began to plan a restored 
city greater and grander than the old. It was in 
dreams that the projectors of the great trans¬ 
continental railroads first saw teeming cities and 
vast business enterprises where the more “ practi¬ 
cal ” men, without imagination, saw only the great 
American desert, vast alkali plains, sage grass, 
and impassable mountains. The dreams of men 
like Collis P. Huntington and Leland Stanford 
bound together the East and the West with bands 
of steel, made the two oceans neighbours, reclaimed 
the desert, and built cities lore ^^iore only 
desolation reigned. 

It was the persistency and grit of dreamers that 
triumphed over the congressmen without imagina¬ 
tion who advised importing dromedaries to carry 
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tJie mails across the great American desert ; be¬ 
cause they said it was ridiculous, a foolish waste 
of money, to build a railroad to the Pacific Ocean, 
as there was nothing there to support a popu¬ 
lation. 


It was such dreamers as those who saw the 
great metropolis of Chicago in a straggling Indian 
village ; who saw Omalia, Kansas City, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, and San Francisco 
many years before they arrivnid, that made their 
existence possible. 

It was such dreamers as Marshall Field, Joseph 
I.<oiter, and Potter Palmer, who saw in the ashes 


of the burned Chicago a new and glorified city, 
infinitely greater and grander tlian the old. 

lake the dreamers out of the w’orld’s history, 
and who would care to read it ? Our dreamers ! 
I hey are the advance guard of humanity ; the 
toilers who, with bent back and sweating brow, cut 
smooth roads over which man marches forward 


from generation to generation. 

^lOst of the things which make life worth 
liviitg, which have emancipated man from drud¬ 
gery and lifted him abov'e commonness and ugli- 

ness the great amenities of life—we owe to our 
dreamers. 


1 he present is but the sum total of the dreams 
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of the (igos thcit IiQvc gone hefore—the drecinis 
of the past made real. Our great ocean liners, <jur 
marvellous tunnels, our magnificent bridges, our 
schools, our universities, our hospitals, our Ul>raries, 
our cosmopolitan cities, with their vast facilities, 
comforts, and treasures of art, are all the result 
of somebody’s dreams. 

We hear a great deal of talk about the impracti- 
cality of dreamers, of people whose heafls are among 
the stars while their feet are on the earth ; but 
where would civilisation be to*day but for the 
dreamers ? We should still be riding in the stage¬ 
coach or tramping across continents. We should 
still cross the ocean in sailing ships, and our !ett<Ms 
would be carried across continents by the pony 
express. 

“ It cannot be done,” cries the man without 
imagination. ‘‘ It can be done, it sliall be done, ’ 
cries the dreamer ; and he persists in his dreams 
through all sorts of privations, even to tlie point 
of .starvation, if necessary, until his visions, his 
inventions, his discoveries, his ideas for the 
betterment of the race, are made ])ractical 
realities. 

What a picture the dreamer Columbus presented 
as he went about exposed to continual scolfs and 
indignities, characterised as an adventurer, the 
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ven^ cliildroii taught to regard liini as a madman 
and pointing to their foreheads as he passed ! He 
dreamed of a world beyond the seas, and, in spite 

of nns2)eakable obstacles, his vdsion became a 
glorious reality. 

It was the men who, a quarter of a century ahead 
of their contemporaries, saw the marvellous Hoe 
press in the hand-press that made modern jour¬ 
nalism j)ossible. Without tJiese dreamers our print¬ 
ing would still be done by hand, ft was the men 
u ho were <lenounced as visionaries who practically 
anniliilated space, and enabled us to converse and 
transact business with peojile thousands of miles 

away as tiiough the^^ were in the same building 
with us. 

Hou many matter-of-fact, unimaginative men, 

who see only through practical eyes, would it take 

to rejilace in civilisation an Edison, a Bell, or a 
Marconi ? 

I he very practical j^ieojjle tell us that the 
imagination is all well enough in artists, musicians, 
and ])o(..ts, but that it has little place in the great 
woiUl of lealitics. Yet all leaders of men have 
bc( 11 dieanieis. Our great cajitains of industr 3 ", 
oui UK-ichant juinces, have had pow^erful, jirophetic 
imaginations. They had faith in the vast com- 
mercial possibilities of our people. If it liad not 
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been for our dreamers, the American population 
would still be hugging the Atlantic coast. 

The most practical people in the world are tiiose 
who can look far into the future and see the civilisa¬ 
tion yet to be ; who can see the coming man 
emancipated from the narrowing, hampering fetters, 
limitations, and superstitions of the present day ; 
who have the ability to foresee things to come with 
the power to make them realities. The dreamers 
have ever been those who have achieved the 
seemingly impossible. 

Our public parks, our art galleries, our great 
institutions are dotted with monuments and .statues 
which the world has built to its dreamerS'—^those 
who saw visions of better things, better days for 
the human race. 

What horrible experiences men and women have 
gone through in prisons and dungeons for their 
dreams : dreams which were destined to lift the 

world from savagery' and emancipate man from 
drudgery. 

The very dreams for which Galileo and other 
great scientists were imprisoned and persecuted were 
recognised as science only a few generations later. 
Galileo .s dream gave us a new heaven and a 
new earth. The dreams of Confucius, of liuddha, 
of Socrates have become realities in millions of 
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human lives. Clirist Himself was denounced as a 
flroamcr, l)ut His whole life was a prophecy, a 
dream of the coming man, the coming civilisation. 
He saw beyond the burlesque of the man God 
intended, beyond the deformed, weak, deficient, 
imperfect mtin heredity had made, to the perfect 
man, the ideal man, the image of divinity. 

Our visions do not mock us. They are evidences 
of what is to be, tlie foreglim])ses of possible realities. 

I h(' castle in the air always precedes the castle on 
the earth, 

(leorge Stephenson, the poor miner, dreamed of 
< 1 - locomotive engine that w’ould revolutionise the 
ti.ifhc of the world. Wliilo working in the coal pits 
for sixpence a day, or patching the clothes and 
mending the boots of Ins fellow-workmen to earn 
a little money to attend a niglit school, and at 
the same timti suj)porting lii.s blind father, he con- 
timied to dicam. People called liim crazy. “ His 
loaring engitie will .set the iiouses on fire with its 
s[)aik.s, ('verybody cried. ‘‘Smoke will pollute 
the ail ; carriage-makers and coachmen will 
staive for want ot work. ’ See this flrearner in the 
House of rornmons, when members of Parliament 
wer(‘ ciiKss-questioning liirn. “ What,’' said one 
inembtu, can be more palpably' ab.surd and ridi- 
t ulou.'s than t lui prospect held out of locomotiv'^os 
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travelling t\yice as fast as horses ? We should 
as soon expect the people of Woolwicli to suffer 
themvselves to be fired off upon one of Congreve's 
rockets, as to trust theniselv^es to the mercy of 
such a machine, going at such a rate. We trust 
that Parliament will, in all the railways it may 
grant, limit the speed to eight or nine miles an 
hour, which is as great as can be ventured upon.” 
But, in spite of calumny, ridicule, and opposition, 
this “ crazy visionary ” toiled on for fifteen years 
for the realisation of his vision. 

On the 4tb of August, 1907, New Yoik cele¬ 
brated the centennial of the dream of Robert Fulton. 
See the crowd of curious scoffers at the whai ves of 
the Hudson River at noon on Friday, August 4, 
1807, to witness the results of what they thouglit 
the most ridiculous idea which ever entered a human 
brain ; to witness what they believed would be a 
most humiliating failure of the dreams of a ” crank ” 
who propo.sed to take a party of people up the river 
to Albany in a steam vessel named the Clermont ! 
” Did anybody ever hear of such an absurd idea 
as navigating against the current of the Hud.son 
River without sail ? ” scornfully said the scoffing 
wiseacres. Many of them thought that the man 
who had fooled away his time and money on the 
Clermont was little better than an idiot, and that 
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he ought to he in an insane asylum. But the 
CU.rmonI did sail up the Hudson, and Fulton was 
hailed as a henefactor of the human race. 

What does the world not owe to Mor.se. who gave 
■t it.s first telegraph ? When the inventor asked 
for an appropriation of a few thousand dollars 
for (he first e.vperimental line from Washington 
Baltirnon,, he was sneered at hy congressmen. 
After .liscouragcments which wonid have dis¬ 
heartened mo.st men. this c.xperimental line was 
• omjdeted, and some congre.ssmen were waiting 
for the message which they di<l not believe would 
ever come, when one of thorn aske.l the inventor 
how large a package he e.xpected to he able to 
send over the wire. But very cpiickly the 

message ,l,d come, and derision was changed 
to praise. 

The, dream of Cyrus W. Fiehl, which tied two 
eont.nent,s together hy the ocean cable, was de- 

noniie{xl as worse tlmi ftilKr u t ii - 

tol[ \ . tiow long would it 

take to eet tiip i j i 

uic woild.s dayd)y-dav news but for 

such dreamers as Fi(‘Id ? 

When William Mur.loek, at the close of the 

eighteenth century, dreameil of lighting London 

•>y means of coal <ras conpo^r^n f . i o i* 

<^(>n\c\o(l to buudinjj^^ in 

pij’t's, even Sir [furnnlirir • , , , 

, 1 i>avy sneenngly asked, 

\ou intend taking tin? dnrne of St Paul’s for 
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a gasometer ? ” Sir Walter Scott, too, ridiculed the 
idea of lighting London by “ smoke,” but he lived 
to use this same smoke-dream to light his castle 
at Abbotsford. “ What ! ” said the wise scientists, 
a light without a wick ? Impossible ! ” 


How people laughed at the dreamer, Charles 
Goodyear, who struggled wdth hardships for eleven 
^ong years while trying to make india-rubber of 
practical use ! See him in prison for debt, still 


fireaming, while pawning his clothes and his wife’s 
jewellery to get a little monej^ to keep his children 
from starving ! Note his sublime courage and devo¬ 
tion to his vision even when without money to 
bury a dead child ; while his fiv^e other children 
were near starvation, and his neighbours were 
denouncing him as insane ! 

Women called Elias Howe a fool and ” crank ” 
and condemned him for neglecting his family to 
dream of a machine which lias proved a blessing 


to millions of their sex. 

The great masters are always idealists, seers of 
visions. The sculptor is a dreamer who sees the 
statue in the rough block before he strikes a blow 
with his chisel, d he artist sees a vision of the 
finished painting in all its jjorfection and beauty 

of colouring and form before he touches a brush to 
the canvas. 
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Every palace, every l>eautifnl structure, is first 
tlie dream of the architect. It liad no previous 
existence in reality. '^I'he building came out of 
Ills ideal before it was made real. Sir Christopher 
Wren saw Saint i^aul’s Cathedral in all its mag¬ 
nificent beauty betore the foundations were laid. 
It was his dream which revolutionised the archi¬ 
tecture of London. 

It was the dreaming Baron Haussinann who 
made Paris the most beautiful city in the world. 

1 hink what we owe the beau tv-dreamers for 
making fiui- homes and our parks so attractive! 
Vet there are thousands of practical men in New 
^ ork to-day who, if they could have their way, 
wouhl cut Central Park up into lots and cover it 
with business blocks. 

I 1k‘ aeliiiivements of everv successful man are 
but the rt'alised visions of liis youth, his dreams of 
bet1(M‘ing his condition, of enlarging his power. 

« 

Our liomes ai'e th(‘ dreams that bej^an with 
lovtus and their tdbuts to better tlicir condition ; 

the drt'ams of those who once lived in huts and in 
log cabins. 

1 he modern luxurious railway train is tlie dream 
of thos(‘ who rode in the old stage-coach. 

Not rnort' than twenty years ago the horseless 
carriage, tlu' manutaeture of which now pi'omises 
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to make one of the largest businesses in tlie world, 
was considered by most people in the same light 
as the airship was only the other day. There has 
recently been an exhibition of these “ dreams ” in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, on a scale so 
vast in the suggestiveness of its possibilities as to 
stagger credulity. 

Only a few years ago, this invention was 
looked upon as a mere toy, a fad for million- 
aires. There was not then a single factory in 
America making cars for the market. To-day 
there are hundreds of thousands in actual use. 
Instead of being a toy for millionaires, the auto¬ 
mobile is now being used in place of horses by 
thousands of people with ordinary incomes. 

Ihis dream is already helping us to solve the 
problem of crowded streets. It is proving a great 
educator, as well as a health-giver, by tempting 
people into the country. The average man will 
ultimately, through its full realisation, practically 
travel in his own private car. In fact, this rlream 
is becoming one of the greatest joys and blessings 
that has ever come to humanity. 

It was the wonderful dream in steel of Carnegie, 
iSchwab, and their associates, together with that 
of the elevator creator, that made the modern 
city with its sky-scrapers possible. 
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\\ lint do w’c not owe to our poet dremiiers, who, 
like Shakespeare, liave taught us to see the un¬ 
common in the comnion, the extraordinary in the 
ordinary ? 

Ihe divinest heritage of man is the capacity to 
dream. It matters not flow much we have to 
suffei to-day, if we believe there is a better to- 
nioiiow. iiiven “ stone walls do not a prison 
make ’ to those who can dream, 

V\ ho would rob the poor of this ilreaming faculty, 
that takes the drudgery out of their dry, dreary 
occujiations ? \\ ho would deprive them of the 

luxuries which they enjoy in their dreams of a 
bettei and Iirighter future, of a fuller education, of 
more comforts for those dear to them ? 

There is no medicine like hope, no incentive so 
great and no tonic so powerful as expectation of 
something better to-morrow'. 

I)iearning is esjiecially characteristic of the typical 
American. No matter how poor, or what his mis- 
foitune, he is confident, self-reliant, even defiant 
at fate, because he believ'es better days are coin- 
ing. Ihe clerk can live in a store of his own 
w hich his imagination builds. 'Vho poorest factory 
girl dreams of a lieautiful home of her own. The 
humblest dream of power, 

I In' aliility to lift oneself instantly out of all 
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pci |»lcxiti(?s, trials, tioulilc’s, and discoi'dant oii- 
vironinent, into an atmosphere of harmony and 

t 111* li ^ is beyond price. How many of 
us would have heart enough, hope enough, and 
courage enough, to continue the struggle of life 
uith enthusiasm if our power of <lroatQing were 
taken away from us ? 

It is tiiis dreaming, this hoping, this constant 
expectancy of better things to come, that keeps up 

our courage, lightens our burdens, and makes clear 
the way. 

I know a lady wlio has gone tinoiigh tlie most 
trying and fieai trending experiences for many 
years, and yet everybody who knows licr niarveis 
at tier sweetness (^f temjicr, lier l)alance of mind, 
and beauty oi character. She says that she owes 
everything to lier ability to dream : that siie can 
at will lift herself out of the most discordant a ml 

trying conditions into a cairn of alisolute harmony 

■ 

tind licauty, and come bacl\ to lier worlc with a 
fieshened mind and invigoiatcd body. 

'riie dreaming faculty, like eveiy other faculty, 
may be abused. A great many peojile do nothing but 
11 ream. They sjiend all tluMr energies in buildimr air 

castles wiiicii they never try to make real ; they live 

♦ 

in an unnatural, delusiyt*, theoi'ctical atmosjjhere 
until the laculties Ijccome paraiy.sed from inaction. 
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It is a splendid thing to dream when you liav^e 
the grit and tenacity of purpose and the resolution 
to match your dreams with realities, but dream¬ 
ing without elTort, wishing without putting forth 
exertion to realise tlie wish, undermines the char¬ 
acter. Tt is only practical dreaming tliat counts— 

dreaming couj)led witli hard work and persistent 
endeavour. 


dust in jiroj>ortion as we make our dreams 
realities, shall we become strong and cfTective. 
Dieams that are realised l)ccomc an inspiration 
foi new endeavour. It is in the power to make 

the (beam good that wo tind the liope of this 
world. 


Dreaming and making good, tins was what John 

Harvaid did wlicn w'ith his few hundred dollars 

lie made Harvard (.\)llege possible. The founding 

ot ^ ale ( ollege with a handful of books was but 
a dr(‘am made good. 

I. resident’ Kooscvelt' owed everything to liis 
dieani of better conditions lor humanity, of hic^hcr 
ideals ; his dream of a largei-, liner type of man¬ 
hood , of l)otter government, of a liner citizenship, 
ot a laigei ami cleaner manhood and wonianliood. 

I he child lives in (Ireamland. It creates a 
world of its own, and plays with the castles it 
builds. It tiaces pictures which are very real to 
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it ; it enjoys that which was never on sea or land, 
but which has a powerful inlluenco in shaping its 
future life and character. 

Do not stop dreaming. Encourage your visions 
and believe in them. Cherish your dreams and 
try to make them real. This thing in us that 
aspires, that bids us to look up, that beckons us 
higher, is God-given. Aspiration is the hand tliat 
points us to the road that runs heavenward. As 
your vision is, so will your life be. Your better 

dream is the prophecy of what your life may be, 
ought to be. 

The great thing is to try to fashion the life after 
the pattern shown us in the moment of our highest 
inspiration ; to make our highest moment permaneyit. 

We are all conscious that the best we do is but 
a sorry apology for what we ought to do, might 
do. The average man is but a burlesque of the 
sublime man God intended him to be. We cer¬ 
tainly were made for something larger, grander, and 
more beautiful than we are. We have a feeling 

that what we are is out of keeping with_docs not 

fit—the larger, greater life-plan which the Creator 
patterned for us ; that it is mean, sordid stirif^v 
and pinched compared with the pattern of that 

divine man shown us in the moment of our highest 
vision. 
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H is this creative power ot the imagination, 
t fiese dreams of the dreamers made goofl, that will 

raise mao to his highest power ; that 
will hreak down the bairiers of caste, race, and 
creed, and make real the poet’s vision of 
I ailiamcnt of man, the l^'edcratio!i ot the world. 


'“'I'lu' (iuhh’ii Age lies onward, not l)eliind. 

'I'he pathway (lirongli the past has k-d us up : 
I lie fiatlixvay llirough the tiitui't* will lead on. 
And higher.” 


VI 


THE SPIRIT JN \yH\r.H YOU WORK 

It ought not to he necessary to ask a man if he 

likes his work. The radiance of Ins face should 

tell that. His very huoyancy and pride in his 

task ; his spirit of unboundetl enthusiasm and 

zest, ought to show it. He ought to he so in love 

with his work that he finds his greatest delight in 

it ; and this inward joy should light up his whole 
being. 

A test of the cpiality of the indivi(lual is the 

spirit in which he does his work. If ho goes tu 

it grudgingly, like a slave under the lash ; if lie 

fe(jls the drudgery in it ; if his ent husiasm and 

love toi’ it do not lift it out of commonness and 

make it a delight instead ot a l>oro, he will never 

make a very great place foi- himself in the world. 

The man who feels his life-yoke gallincr liiin • 

win. does not miflerstand why Oh* hread-amhhutter 

question could not liave hetm solveil liy one great 

on 
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creativo act, instead of every man’s being obliged 
to wrench ovcrytliing ho gets from nature through 
hard work ; the man who docs not see a beneficent 
design and a superb necessity in tlie principle that 
everyone should earn his own liviuf;—has "ot a 
wrong view of life, and will never get the splendid 
results out of liis vocation that were intended for 
him. 


Multitudes of people do not half respect their 
work. Tliey look upon it as a disagreeable ne- 
(‘essity for providing bread and butter, clothing 
and slielter—as unavoitlable drudgery, instead of 
as a great man-builder, a great life university for 
the chn^dopment of manhood and womanhood. 
'I'hey do not see the divinity in the spur of necessity 
which eomiiels man to <leveIop the best thing in 
him ; to uiifokl his possihilitios l>y his struggle to 
attain iiis atnl)ition, to coinpier tlie enemies of 
his {)rosf)erity and his hai)pinoss. They cannot 
see tlu^ curse in tlu; unearned dollar, which takes 
the sj)ur out of the motive. Work to them is 


si leer drudgery—aii 


unmitigated 


evil. Tiiey can 


iK>t understaiul why 
rt*ady-ma(le on trees. 


the Crtaitor did not put bread 
I'hey do not see the stamina, 


t-he grit, the nohility, and tlie 
forced to eompu^r what they 
make a real success of liis life 


mail hood in being 
get. No one can 
when lie is all the 
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time grumbling or apologising for what he is 
doing. It is a confession of weakness. 

What a pitiable sight to see one of God’s noble¬ 
men, made to hold up his head and be a Icing, to 
he cheerful and liappy and to radiate power, going 
about whining and complaining of his work, even 
deploring the fact that he should have to work 
at all ! It is demoralising to allow yourself to do 
a thing in a iialf-hearted, grudging manner. 

There is a great adaptive power in human 
nature. Tlie mind is wonderfully adjust! ve to 
different conditions ; but you will not get the best 
results until 3 mur mind is settled, until you are 
resolved not only to like your work, but also to do 
it in the spirit of a master and not in that of a 
slave. ResoK'^e that, whatevei’ you do, you will 
bring the whole man to it ; that you will flin^ tlio 
whole weight of your being into it ; that you will 
do it in the spirit of a confpieror, and so get tfie 
lesson and power out of it which come only to the 
con(pieror. 

Put the right spirit into ^nnir work. Treat your 
calling as divine —a call from principle. If the 
thing itself Ije rujt important, the spirit in which 
y<^u take liold fff it rnalce.s all the difference in the 
world to you. It can make or mar the man. You 
cannot afford gnimbling service <jr botched work 
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in yotii' lif('s rocoid. \^(>u cannot, atTor<l to foini 
a l)a))it> ol tia 11-(loiII^ l-liinys, or ot cloinj^ tlicin in 
the spirit of a (iru<ly(\ tor fliis wall ilray its sliniv 
tiail tiu'oiinjli all your siihsotjiicnt ('arcct\ alw'a\’s 

fe 

liuiniliutinjjj you at the most niiox[)('ct(*(I times, Uet 

ot.lier people do t lie floor jobs, the botched work, if 

they w ill. Kecfi your standards ufi. vour ideals hierh. 

d’lie attitude with wdiieh a man apfiroaclu'S Ins 

task has everything to do with the (|uality and 

(*ftiei(*ne\ of his work, ami with its iutliH'iice upon 

his character. What a man do(‘s is a fiart of 

hirnsedf. It, is f Ik* (^Xfire.ssion ot w liat lu' stanrls 

tor. Our lite-wairk is an out [licf ur ing of out 

ambition, oui‘ ideals, our rrad sedva's. If you .s(h* a 

1 

man's w'ork you si'c t lu' man. 

Xo on<' can r(\sp(Kd himsidf. or have that sidi- 
lime faith in himself, which is essimtial to all hi<di 
aehit'vement. wlimi he puts mean, half-hearted, 

slifisiiod s(‘rviee into what he does. He cannot 
g( t his higlu'st s(dt-a|)]iro\’al until lit* dot's his levt'l 
b(*st. Xo man can do Ids best, op- call out the 

hight'st tinng in him. while he rt'gard.'^ his oeeupa- 
tion as drudgt'iw or a boi‘(\ 

lault'i- no eirtunnstaiK'es allow vtmrst'lf to do 
an\thing as a diudgt*. Xothing i.'^ nutre tlemoralis- 
ing. Xo mattf'r if eireumsfanet's forec* \’ou to dtj 

'^tum'lhing whitdi is distastidui, eorniiel voursi'If to 

^ % 
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find sonitdhinji iMtcrcstiiig atid instructive in it. 
Fjverything lliat is necessaiy to lie done is full of 
interest. It is all a (juestion of tlie attitude of 
mind in whicli we go to our task. 

If your occupation is distasteful, every rebellious 
thought, c*very feeling of disgust, only surrounds 
you with a failure atmosjjhcre which is sure to 
attract nirjre failure. The magnet that brings 
success and happiness must be charged with a 
positive, optimistic, (uithirsiastic force. 

The man who lias not learned the secret of 
taking tlie drudgery out of his task by Hinging 
Ids whole soul into it, has not learned tlie first 
princijiles of success or hapjiiness. It is pei*teetlv 
possible to so exalt tiu* most tirdinaiy business, by 
bi’inging to it the spirit of a master, as to make <if 
it a (ligidficd vocation. 

J lie troubhi with iis is that wc droj) irito a burn- 
ilium e.xistciicc and do oui' woi’k inccliaiiicallv', 
with no licart, no vim, and no purpose. \V(' do 
not leai n the fine ar t of living for growth, for mind 
and soul expansion. \\x‘ just exist. 

It was not intended that any nece.ssar‘yemj>loym(uit 
should be imaely cornmoiijilace. There is a grrat, 
<ieei> meaning in it all—a glory in it. Our po.ssibili¬ 
lies, our flesliny art* in it, and f he. good of the wor ld. 

\\ lt\" is if that iiiosl people thinly I fiat tlie vl<ji v' 
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of life <locs not belong to tlie ordincary vocations-— 
that this belongs to the artist, to the musician, to 
the writer, or to some one of the more gentle and 


wliat they eall “ dignified ” professions ? There 
is as much dignity and grandeur and glory in 
agriculture as in statesmanship or authorship. 

Some pcoj)le never see any beauty anywliere. 
They have no soul for the beautiful. Other.s see 

%r 

it everywhere. Farming to one man is a humdrum 
e.xistence, an unV)carabIe vocation, a monotonous 
routine ; while anotlier sees the glory and the 
dignity in it, and takes infinite pleasure in mixing 
biains with the soil and in working with tlie Creator 
to juoduce grander results. 

1 knew a cobbler in a little villajic who took 

O 

infinitely more j)ride in his vocation than ditl the 
lawyer, or even the clergyman, of that town. 1 


kru)w a farmer who takes more pride in his crops 
than any other person in his community takes in 
his calling. He walks over Ids farm as proudly 
as a monarch might travel througli his kingdom, 
ddiis true master-farmer will introduce his visitor 


to his horses and cows and other animals as though 
they were imj)ortant iiersonages. That is the kind 
of enthusiasm that takes the drudfijerv out of the 
farm and makes a joy tuit of a life which to many 
is so dull and commonplace. 
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I have known a stenographer on small pay who 
put a higher quality of effort into her work than the 
proprietor of the great establishment she worked 
for, and she got more out of life than he did. 
I knew a school teacher in a little district twenty-five 
miles from a railroad, in a schoolhousc right in the 
forest, who took more pride in her work and in the 
progress of her pupils than some presidents of colleges 
whom I have known appeared to take in their duties. 

A girl who declared that she never would tlo 
housework ; that she never would cook, no matter 
what misfortunes might come to her ; married a 
man wiio lost his inonej’’, and she was forced to 
part with her servants and to do the cooking 
herself for the family. She thought she never 
could do it, but she determined to make bread- 
making an art ; to elevate cooking and make it a 
science in her home ; and she succeeded. 

No matter liow humble your work may seem, 
do it in the spirit of an artist, of a master. In this 
way you lift it out of commonness and rob it of 
what would otherwise be drudgery. 

You will find that learning to thoroughly respect 
everything you do, and not to let it go out of your 
hands until it has the stamj) of your a[>j)roval 
upon it as a trade-mark, will have a wonderful 
effect upon your whole character. 
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I lie of your work will liavt' n ^^roat doal 

to do witl) flu; (jUalil>\' of ycMir lifo. If v'oiir W'orlc 

% 

(jiiality is down, your (‘haractcr wall he down vour 
standards down, your ideals down. TIk' hahit of 
insist inyr upon t lu‘ best- of wdiich you are capable, 
and of ahvays demanding of voms(df the hifrhest 
never aeceptin.ir the lowest, wall make all the 

diflenauu' betwian in<‘dio(aity or failure, and a 
siiee('sst ul <‘a vvca'. 

It \'<m briny: tf> your work t li(‘ spirit of an artist, 
i list (‘ad ot an artisan—if yam briny a burning zeal, 
an alI-ai)Sorbiny enthusiasm—if you determine to 
put the best there is in you in everytliiny you do. 
no matter what it. is, you will n()t long be ti'oubled 
witli a s(n.s(‘ of drudytuy. Everything depends 
nn the spirit we briny the task. The right sjiirit 
»iiak(‘s an artist in the humiilest task, while the 
wrong spirit makc's an arti.san in anv eidliny, no 
mattm how htgh that calling may he. 

d'here is a dignity, an ind('.seril)ahle ipiality 
oi siiptuionty. in evauythiny we do whi 


W(‘ 

Ikerouyhly and honestly respect. There is nothing 

ki'httliny or numial wdiich has to lie done for the 

welfare* ul the* rae(‘. You cannot alTonl to give 

the mere dreys, t lu' nnuf* h‘avinys of yonr- (UHayir's. 

to yonr weak. dda- best in yon is none tot) good 
I or i 1. 
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It is only 


jf>y, cnoi 'ry. 


W'hon wo do oni' bost, whon wt; put. 
enthusiasm, and zeal into our woik. 


that we leally grow ; an<l this is the only way wo 
can keep onr highest self-respect. 

We cannot think much of ourselves when wo 
arc not honest in our worlv—^when we are not doin<)' 
our level best. There i.s notliing wliich will com¬ 


pensate yt)u for the loss 


of faitli in vourself ; 



the knowledge of your reputation for doing bungling. 


dishonest work. 

Vo 11 have something infinitely higher witliin you 
to satisfy tiian to make a mere living, to get through 
your day’s work as easily as jjossible. It is your 


sense of right ; the demand within you to do vour 
level best ; to develop the highest thing in you ; 
to do the scjuare tiling—to be a ttuni. This should 
speak so loudly in you tiiat Hie mere bread-and- 


butter fpiestion, tlie money-making (juestion, should 
be absolutely insignificant in com|)arison. 

i>tart out with the tacit undei'standing with youi*- 
s(‘lf that you will iie a man at all hazards ; that 
your work shall express the iiigliest and tlu* b<‘st 
things in you, ami that you cannot afford to deliase 
or <lemoralise yourself, by appealing to the lowest, 
the most flesjiicalde, mean side of vouiscdf bv 
deteriorating, by iiotching your woi k. 

How often we see people working along without 
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purpose, lialf committed to their aim, only iiitcmd- 
ing to pursue their vocation until they strike 

v*' 

snags ! They intend to keep at it as long as it 
is tolerable, or until they find something they like 
better. This is a cowartlly way to face a life-work 
which determines our destiny. 

A man ought to apj:)roach his life task, however 
humble, with the high ideals that characterise a 
great master as he a{>proaches the Ctanvas uj)on 
which he is going to put liis masterpiece—with a 
lesolution to make no false moves that will mar 
the model that lives in his ideal. 

A sacred thing, this, approaching the uncut 
marble of life. We cannot alTord to strike any 
false blows which might mar the angel that sleeps 
in the stone ; for the image we produce must 
I (‘present our life-w ork. Wdiiether it is beautiful 
or hideous, divine or brutal, it must stand as an 
expre.ssion of ourselves, as representing our ideals. 

It always pains me to see a young person 
tipprotXcInng his life-work w*ith carelessness and 
indifTercncc, as though it did n(jt rmake much 
dilTerence to him how’ he did his work if he only 
got through with it and got his pay for it. How 
little the average youth realises the sacredness, 
the dignity, the divinity of his calling ! 

I here is a higher meaning, something broader, 
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deeper, and nobler in a vocation than making a 
living or seeking fame. Making a life is the best 
thing in it. It should be a man-developer, a 
character-builder, and a great life school for 
broadening, deepening, and rounding into sym¬ 
metry, harmony, and beauty all the God-given 
faculties within us. 

The part of our life-work which gives us a living, 
which provides the l)read and butter and clothes 
and houses and shelter, is merel 3 ' incidental to 
the great disciplinary, educative phase of it—the 
self-unfoldment. It is a question of how large and 
how' grand a man or woman you can bring out of 
your vocation, not how much money there is in it. 

Your life-work is your statue. You cannot get 
away from it. It is beautiful or hideous, lovely 
or ugly, inspiring or debasing, as you make it. It 
will elevate or degrade. You can no more get 
away from it than you can, of your ow’ii volition, 
rise from the earth. 

Every errand you do, every letter you write, 
every piece of merchandise you sell, every con¬ 
versation, every thought of yours—everything you 
do or think is a blow' of the chisel which mars or 
beautifies the statue. 

The attitude of mind with wdiich w'e perform 
our life-work colours the whole career and deter- 
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mi ties the <|nMli(-v of the (lesliny. 11< is t Ik' 

^ ■■ 

ideal that redeems (he life from tlui eurse of 
mojuK'ss, and imparts a touch of nohility to 


h)ft V 

V 

CO rn - 

every 


j> <■ 

c 




a 


sordid aim will take the dignity 


out of any oecu[iation. 


VII 


RESPONSIBILITY DEVELOPS POWER 

There is enough latent force in a Maximite torpedo 
shell to tear a warship to pieces. But the amount 
of force or explosive power in one of these terrific 
engines of destruction could never be ascertained 
by any ordinary concussion, 

, Children could play with it for years, pound it, 
roll it aboTit, and do all sorts of things with it ; 
the shell might be shot through the walls of an 
ordinary building, without arousing its terrible 
dynamic energy. . It must be fired from a cannon, 
with terrific force, through a foot or so of steel 
plate armour, before it meets \\fith resistance great 
enough to evoke its mighty explosive power. 

Every man is a stranger to his greatest strengtii, 
his migliticst jiowcr, until the test of a great re¬ 
sponsibility, a critical emergency, or a supreme 
crisis in his life, calls it out. 
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Woi'k on a farm, iuiuling wood, working in a 
tannory, storekeeping, West Point, the Mexican 
War, tloing odd jobs about town, were not enougli 
t'O arouse the sleej)ing giant in Oeneral (Jrant. 
Tiiere is no prol>ability that lie would ever have 
been heard from outside of his own little community 
but for the emergency of the Civdl War, which 
evoked Ins dormant powers, and proved him to 
lie the man tor his country's hour of need. 

Inhere was a tremendous dynamic force in the 
man, but it requirt'd the coticussion of the great 
('ivil War to ignite it. No ordinary occasion 
touched his slumbering |)ower, no ordinary ex¬ 
perience could ignite the powder in this giant. 
Under common eiicurnstances he would hav^c "one 

O 

through lite a strange)’ to his own ability. 

thinning, wood-chopping, rail-sjilitting, survey¬ 
ing, sttiiekeeping, thti state legislature, the pi’acticc 
ot law, not even the Unitetl States Uongress, fur¬ 
nished occasions great enough, lesistance strong 
enough, to ignite the spark of jiower, to explode 
the dynamit; foice in Abraham Lincoln. Oidy the 
responsibility of a nation in imminent jieril fur¬ 
nished sutlitnent tamcu.'^sion to iijnite the iiiant 
powdei in [)t‘rha|)s the greatest man that ever 
trod the American ('ontinent. 

d heie is no [H'obability that- Liimoln would have 
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gone down in history as a very great maji ljut for 

the crisis of the Civil War. The nation's ]>eril was 

the responsibility thrust upon Iiirn which brought 

out the last ounce of his reserves, his latent power 

of achievement, the resources which he nev<u' 

would have dreamed he j)ossessed but for this 
emerge 1 ) 0 * 3 '. 

Some of the greatest men in history never dis¬ 
covered themselves until they lost everything 
but their j)luck and grit, oi- until some great 
misfortune overtook them and they were driven 

to desi)eration to invent a way out of their 
dilemma. 

Giants aic made in the stern school of necessity. 
Hie strong, vigorous, forceful, stalwart men who 
have pushed civilisation upward are the products 
ol self-help. They have not been pushed or 
lioosted ; but they have fought every inch of the 
way up to their own loaf. 

They are giants because tfiey have been great 

(ioiujuerors of difliculties, supreme masters of 

difficult situations. They liave acquired the 

strengtii of the obstacles which they have over¬ 
come. 

Many of our giant Im si ness men never got a 
ghnijise of their real power until some great panic 
or misfortune swei>t their pioperty away and 
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knocked the erntehes out from \inder tliem. Many 
men and women never discovered their ability 
until everything the\' thought would help them to 
success had been taken away from them ; until 
they had been stripped of everything that they 
held dear in life. Our greatest power, our highest 
possibility, lies so deep in our natures that it often 
takes a tremendous emergency, a powerful crisis, 
to call it out. It is only when we feel that all 
bridges l)ehind us are ljurned, all retreat cut off, 
and that we have no outside aid to lean upon, tliat 
we discover our full inherent power. As long as 
we get outside help we never know our own re- 
sources. How many young men and young women 
owe their success to some great misfortune, which cut 
ofT a competence—the death of a relative, the loss 
of business or home, or some other great calamity, 
which throw them on their own resources anti com- 


pelleti them to light for themselves ! 

Kesponsibility is a great power develoi)er. 

Where there is responsibility there is growth. 

People who are never thrust into responsible 

positions never develop their real strength. This 

is one reason why it is so rare to lind very strong 

* ^ 

men and women among those who have spent 


their lives 
of others. 


in siil)ordinate positions, in 


the service 


They go through life coini>arativc 
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weaklings because their powers have never been 
tested or developed by having great responsibility 
thrust upon them. Their thinking has been done 
for them. They have simply carried out some- 
body else s programme. They have never learned 
to stand alone, to think for themselves, to act 
independently. Because they have never been 
obliged to plan for themselves, they have never 
developed the best things in them—their power of 
originality, inventiveness, initiative, independence, 
self-reliance, their possible grit and stamina. The 
power to create, to make combinations, to meet 
emergencies, the power which comes from con¬ 
tinuous marshalling of one's forces to meet difficult 
situations, to adjust means to ends, that stamina 
or power which makes one equal to the groat crisis 
in the life of a nation, is only developed by years 
of practical training under great responsibility. 

T. here is nothing more misleading than the 
philosophy that if there is an^^thing in a youth it 
will come out. It may come out, and it may not. 
It depends largely upon circumstances, upon the 
presence or absence of an ambition-arou.sing, a 
grit-awakening environment. The greatest ability 
is not always accompanied by the greatest con¬ 
fidence or the greatest ambition. 

There is at this moment enough power latent 
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in t lir dorks or oi’clina-ry (‘.mployecs in almost any 
of our hiisiiioss fioiises to manage tlicni as well as, 
or better tlian, they are l)ein|i managed to-day, if 
the oj)])ortunity and necessary emergency to call 
out this dynamic force shoiihl arise. 

But how can clerks who I’crnain behind countei's, 

measuring cloth, selling shoes or hosiery, year in 

and y('ar out, (’ver know what latent power for 

organisation, what executive' ability t>r initiative 

% ' 

they j)ossess ? It is true that se>ine of the more 
andntious and courageous get out and start for 
tluirnselyes, but it does not follow tliat they are 
always abler than those who remain behind. iSonic- 
times the gi'eatest ability is accompanied l>y great 
modc'sty and ('ven timidity. Fhen, again, em- 
ployees conscious of great ability ar(' often deterred 
from taking the risk of launching out foi’ them- 
s('lvcs ticcaus(* of possilile tlisaster to those depend¬ 
ing ujion them for daily bread. I?iit thrust great 
r(*spoMsibility uj)on a man, drive him to despera¬ 
tion, arid tlu^ demand will bring out what there is 
in him. It will call out his initiative, his ingenuity, 
his resoinct*fidiu'ss, his self-reliance, his power to 
adjust Tueans to ('uds. If tluue are any elements 
of leadershij) in him, responsibility will call them 
i>nt. It will tt'st his pow(*i‘ to do things. 

I liavc in mind a y^uing man wdio di*veIoped 
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such amazing ability within six montlis from the 
date of a very important promotion, that he sur¬ 
prised everybody who knew him. Even his best 
friends did not believe that it was in him. But 
the great responsibilities, the desperate situation, 
thrust upon him brought out his reserve power, 
and he very quickly showed of what stiifT he was 
made. This promotion, and a little stock in the 
concern, which had been given him, aroused his 
ambition and called out a mighty power which 
before he did not dream that he possessed. 

Tens of thousands of young men and young 
women to-day are only waiting for a chance to 
show themselves, waiting for .an opportunity to 
try their wings, and when the opportunity, the re¬ 
sponsibility, comes they will be equal to anything 
that confronts them. 

Proprietors of large concerns are often very 
much exercised by the death of a superintendent 
t>r lieutenant who has managed with exceptional 
ability. They are fearful that very disastrous 
results may follow, and believe it will be almost 
impossible to fill his place ; l)ut, wbile they are 
looking arounfl to find a man big enough for the 
pl.ace, someone, fierhaps, who was under the former 
chief, attends to his <luties temporarily, an<l makes 
an even better manager than his predecessor. 
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Young men and young women are rising out of 
the ranks constantly, evcrywliere, who fill these 
positions oftentimes much better than those who 
drop out and wlioso places it was thought almost 
impossible to fill. Do not be afraid to pile responsi¬ 
bility upon your employees. You will be amazed to 
see how quickly they will get out from under their 
load and wliat unexpected ability they will develop. 

M<iny emploA'ers arc always looking for people 
outside of their own establishment to fill important 
vacancies, simply because they cannot see or 
aj)prcci«vte a man s ability until he has actually 
demonstrated it ; but how can he demonstrate it 
until he has the chance ? 

I h< re aie probably to-(kiy scores of young men 
in exeiy one of our great business houses who are 
<iH capable as the present heads. There is no 
position that cannot be filled as well or better 
than it is being filled now, by someone who is still 
in the ranks and who has not yet had attention 
(ailed to him in any distinctive way. 

Wlu'K Koinc great statesman fails, tlic people 
often look al>ont, to find tliat tliere is apparently 
no ont to fill ins place; Imt from an unexpected 
soiiree—porliaps from a liltle out-of-ti.e-way town, 

from the eotnmon ranks—there eomc.s a man who 
is ecjiial to the emergency. 
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The way to bring out the reserve in a man is to 
pile responsibility upon him. If there is anything 
in him this will reveal it. 

Some of us never quite come to ourselves in 
fullness and power until driven to desperation. 
It is when we are shipwrecked like Robinson 
Crusoe upon an island, with nothing but our own 
brain and hands, nothing but resources locked up 
deep in ourselves, that we really come to complete 
self'discovery. A captain never knows what is in 
his men until they have been tested by a gale at 
sea which threatens shipwreck. 

That there are great potencies and power possi¬ 
bilities within us which we may never know is 
proved by the tremendous forces that are aroused 
in ordinary people in some great crisis or emer¬ 
gency. 

The elevator boy may never have dreamed that 
there was anytliing heroic in his nature. He may 
never have thought there was a possibility of his 
rising in the world to the importance of the men 
whom he lifted to their offices ; but the building 
takes fire and this boy, who was seldom noticed 
by anyone, who did not show any special signs of 
ability, in a few minutes develops the most heroic 
qualities. He runs his elevator up through the 
burning floors when choked with smoke, the hot 


!tn 
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cable blistering his liaruls, and rescues a hundred 

peoj)h^ wlu), but for him, iniglit have lost their 
lives. 

A is wrecked at sea, and a poor immigrant 

becomes the hero of the hour, commanding a life¬ 
boat, ami giving orders with calmness, anthoritv, 
and loree, when others have h>st their heads. 

A hospital takes fire and the delicate, timid 
girl invalid develops into a heroine almost in¬ 
stantly and does a gianCs work. 

In tire.s tind wi’ccks, in gi’cat disasters or* emer¬ 
gencies of all kinds, are enacted deeds of dai'ing 
and of sublime^ hcu’oism whic'b, before the great 
test canu', would have been thought impossible 
by those who did them. 

No one ever knows just how much dynamic 
force tliere is in him until tested hy a great emer¬ 
ge,nc.\ or a supioTTK' crisis. Oft cm times rncm rc^aefv 
middle life, atui even later, before they really 
diseover tlremselvi^s. Until some great emeigeney, 
loss, or sorrow, has testcal their timber tlicy cannot 
tell how muofi strain they can stand. emer- 

gimcy great enough to call out their latent power 
(ivm- before confronted them, and they did not 
tliemselvc's loalise what they would he eipial to 
until the gr(*at crisis had to lie faced. 

I have; known ol si'vmal instamais whmc dauerhters 
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I’earcfl in luxury were suddenly tlirown upon their 
own lesources hy the death of their parents and 
the loss of tlieir inherited fortunes. They liad not 
been brought up to work, did not know how to do 
anything useful, had no trade, and no idea how 
to earn a livelilK)od ; an<l yet all at onee they <le- 
veloj)ed marvellous ability for doing things. The 
power was there, latent ; but responsibility had ' 
not hitherto been thrust upon tliern. 

Young men suddenly forced into positions of 
tremendous responsibility by accident or <leath are 
often not the same men in six months. Thej'^ have 
developed strong manly qualities which no f>ne 
ever dreamed they possessed. Responsibility has 
made men of them. And it makes women of in¬ 
experienced and untiied girls who are suddenl}" 
thrust into an emergency where they are obliged 
to conduct a business or support a family. 

.Many jie(jple distrust their initiative becau.se they 
have not liad an opportunity to e.\ercise it. The 
monotonous routine of doing the .same work year 
in and year out does not tend to develop new 
faculties. All the mental powers must be exer¬ 
cised, strengthened, before we can measure their 
possibilities. 

I know young men who believe in everybody 
but themselves. Thev seem to havc^ no doubt 
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about otlier people accomplishing wliat they under¬ 
take, l)ut are always shaky about themselves : 

Oh, do not put me at the head of this or that ; 
somebody else can do it better than I/’ They 

shrink from responsil)ility because they lack self- 
faith. 


The only way to develop |>ower is to resolve 
early in life never to let an opportunity for doing 
so go by. 

Never slirink from anything whicli will give you 
more discipline, better training, and enlarged ex¬ 
perience. No matter how distasteful, force your¬ 
self into it. riiere is nothing like responsibility 
for developing ability. Never mind if the position 
is hard ; t.'ike it and make up your mind that you 

are going to fill it better than it was ever before 
filled. 

I once heard a man saj^ lie regretted more than 
anytliing else in his life that he had indubred 
his natural inclination to decline every position of 
responsibility olTered him. He was naturally so 
sh^' that any jiositiou which attracted attention 
or gave him the least pulilicity was distasteful 
to him. llis magnilicent jiossibilities remain un- 
<le\ elopetl because he has iiev'cr had that responsi¬ 
bility which calls out one’s ri'servos and develops 
llis latent powers. Many a time he tiioinrht he 
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would change his course, and made up his mind 
never to let another opportunity for self-develop¬ 
ment go by him unimproved. But the habit of 
delaying until he should he better prepared got 
such a hold of him that he could not change. The 
result is that, although he is a man of recognised 
power, with a superb mind, his life has been an 
extremely quiet one, very tame and unimportant 
compared with what it would have been had he 
made it a rule to thrust himself into every position 
of responsil)ility which would have called out the 
best in him. 

Many people never discover tliemselves or know 
their possibilities becau.se they always shrink from 
responsibility. They lease themselves to somo- 
bod 3 ^ else and die with their greatest possibilities 
unreleased, undeveloped. 

Personally, I believe it is the duty of every 
young person to haye an ambition to be inde¬ 
pendent, to be liis own master, and to resolve that 
he will not V)e at somebody else’s eall all his life— 
come and go at the sounding of a gong or the 
touch of a bell—that lie will at least belon<j to 
himself ; that he will be an entire wdieel and not a 
cog ; that he will be a whole machine, although it 
may be a small one, rather than part of someone 
elso’s machine. 
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'i'hr very stretching of the mind toward high 
ideals, tlu' looking forward to the time when we 
shall !)(' onr own maslers, working a-long the lines 
of a. Fesolnt'ion, a fixed, irrovocalilc dcteriniiuition, 
has a strengthening, unifying influence upon all of 
('Ik. faculties, and you will hc' a stronger man or 
\\om<in, \\'hat(*ver your futuri', if von keej) steaililv^, 
pt'isistently in mind your own individual (leelara- 
t.ion of indepimdenee. It means freedom, it means 
dt'Ii\’<M’v ti'om restraint, from a etu'tain feclimif of 
slaviMV whiefi atfaches to every subordinate posi- 
^ not b(‘!ieve that it is possible for any- 
(MU' to ri'ach the same magnitude of manlu>od or 
woinanhcxKl, to grow to the same stature, after 
giv ing up till* st ruggl(‘ toi* absolutt' indi'pentience 
oi‘ 1 h(' ho|ie of going into a business t>r proft'ssion 
or something cdse all of <))ic's onm. 

It is 1 1 lU' that not. every jx'rson has th(‘ t'xecutive 
ability or stnrngt h of mind, f lu‘ tiualities of leader¬ 
ship. IIh' moral stamina, or the push to eonduet. 
a business suec*essfully for himself and stand his 
gionmi. rher‘(‘ art*, also, manv inslanet's of vomu'^ 
men who have otluu's (h'fiendeiit nj>on them, and 
vvho art* not. in a position t(> take' tin* risks of ^tointr 
into busiiK'ss for themselves. A gncit manv, how- 
over, work tor otlu'is nuni'ly beeanse they do not 
to ttikc* tli(* lisle oj starting on l.iic’ir own 
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respotisibiiily. They lack the coinage to branch 
out. The fear of possible failure deters them. 
Moreover, a great many start as boys in certain 
occupations, work up to a tairiy g()od salary, and, 
though they rna^' be ambitious to be iiidej)cndent, 
are yet held back by the distrust ot their own 
])owers and the advice of otliers, to “ let well 
enougli alone,” until the habit of doing the same 
thing year in and year out becomes so fixed that it. 
is vxM’y difficult to wrench themselves out of their 
environment. 

Again, a great many people iirefer a small 
ceitainty to a big uncertainty. There is no dis¬ 
position to hazard, no dosiie to take lisks, in tlieii' 
make-up. ^J’hey do not want to assume large 
I’esponsibilities. J hey [>refej‘ steady emplovnnent. 
and tlm certainty that eveiy Saturday night they 
will find fixed sums ill tlieii pav enxadopes. to the 
great lisks, resjjousibilities, and uncertainties of a 
business <jf their own. 

You may not have the ambition, tlie desiri', oi 
the inclination to take responsibility. Von may 
prefer to have an easier life, and to let somebody 
else worry about the iiayrnent of notes and debts, 
the hard times, the dull seasons, and tiie iianies. 
Jiut, if you ex|jeet to bring out f he greatest possi¬ 
bilities in you,—if growth, with the largest iiossihle 
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expansion of your powers, is j'Our goal—you 
cannot realise 3 ’our ambition in the fullest and 
completest sense while mcrcl^’^ tr^ung to carry out 
somebody clso’s programme and letting him fur¬ 
nish the ideas. 

There must bo a sense of complete independence, 
not partial but complete, in order to reach the 
highest growth. We do not attain our full stature 
of manhood or womanhood in captivity or in 
slaverj^ but in freedom, in absolute liberty. The 
eagle must be let out of the cage, no matter how 
large or how comfortable, before it can exhibit all 
the powers of an eagle. 

It is the locl^ed-up forces within, that lie deep 
in our natures, not those which arc on the surface, 
that test our mettle. It is within everybody’s 
power to call out these hidden forces, to bo some- 
I)ody and to do sometliing worth while in the 
world, and the man who does not do it is violating 
his sacred birtliright. 

Ever^" man or woman who goes through the 
world with great cor\tinents of undiscovered possi¬ 
bilities locked up within him commits a sin against 
himself and that which bortlers on a crime against 
civilisation. 

Don’t be afraid to trust 3 ’ourself. Have faith 
in vour own ability tf) thiiik alonii; orii^inal lines. 
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If there is anything in you, solf-rcliancc will bring 
it out. 

Whatever you do, cultivate a spirit of uiauly 
independence in doing it. Let your work express 
yourselj. Don’t be a mere cog in a machine. Do 
your own thinking and carry out vour own ideas, 
as far as possible, even though working for anotiier. 
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I^KFoRr. water gonoratos steam, it must register 


two huiulred and twelve degrees of heat, "^rwo 
hundred <lt'grees will not do it ; two hundred and 
t(‘n will not d() it. Tlie water must hoil hefoj’c it 


will generate enough steam to move an engine, to 
run a train. (.iukewarm water will not run any* 


A great many ])eople are trying to move tlieir 
life t rains with lukewarm water—or water that is 


almost, boiling—and th(*v are W()ndering whv’ they 
are stalled, why they eannot get ahead, ddiey are 
trying to run a boiler with two hundred or two 


hundred and ten degrees of heat, and they eannot 
understand \\'hv tlu'v do not. get anywliere. 

* *■ fe 


Lukewarmness in 


his work stands in the same 


relation to 


man’s 


aehievement as lukewarm 


water 


does to tlie locomotive boilei. Xo man eati hope 
to accomplish anything great in this world until 
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iie tjirows fiis whole soul, flings iiie force of iiis 
whole life, into it. 

In Phillips Rrooks’ talks to young people he 
used to urge them to be aoitieiltinfj with all their 
miijht. It is not enough simply to have a general 
desire to be something. There is but one way to 
accomplish it ; and tliat is, to strive to be some- 
body with all tlie concentrated energy we can 
muster. Any kind of a human i)eing can wish for 
a thing, can desire it ; but only sti’ong, vigonjus 
minds with great purposes can do things. 

There is an infinite distance between the wdsliers 
ami the doers. A mere desire is luliewarm water, 
which never w'ill take a train to its destination ; 
the purpose must boil, must be made into live 
steam to do the work. 

Who would ever have heard of Theodore Roose¬ 
velt outsitle of his immediate community if lie had 
oidy halt committed himself to wliat he had under¬ 
taken ; if he had brought only a part of himself to 
his task ( The gieat secret of his career has been 
that he has flung his whole life, not a jjart of it, 
with all the determination and energy and power 
he could muster, into everything he has under¬ 
taken. No dillydallying, no faint-hearted efforts, 
no lukewarm purpose for him ! 

Every life of power must have a great master 
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purjiose wliicli takes precedence of all other 
motives — a supreme principle which is so com¬ 
manding and so iinperative in its demands for re- 
c’ognition and exercise that there can be no mis¬ 
taking its call. Without this the water of energy 
will never reach the boiling point ; the life train 
will not get anywhere. 

'The man with a vigorous t)urpose is a positive, 
constructive, eieative force. No one can be re¬ 
sourceful, inventive, original, or creative without 
}»owerful eoneent rat ion : and the undivided focus¬ 
sing of the mind is oidy possible along the line of 
l-lu' ambition, the Hfe pur|)ose. We cannot focus 
the mind ui)on a thing we are not interested in and 
enthusia.stic about. 

A man ought to look upon Ins career as a great 
artist looks upon his masterpiece, ;is an outpicturing 
of his h(‘st S('lf, u})on wiiich lie dwells witlr infinite 
prole and a satisfaction which nothing else can 
giv(‘. Yet many [u'ojylc arc so loosely connected 
with tlicir v'oeation that they are really separated 
fixnn it. 


1 know young nn'ii who seem anxious to get on 
in their earet'rs, hut in a single evening they could 
h{‘ induced to give up tludi- calling for something 


else, d'hev are 

are in tlu' I'iizht 

^ ■ 


always wennha'in" whether they 
plaei', or where their ability will 
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count most. They lose heart when thej'^ strike 
obstacles ; or thej’^ become discouraged when they 
hear of someone else who has made a success in 


some other line, and wonder if they had not l>etter 
try something in tiie same line. If one is so loosely 
attached to liis occupation that he can be easily 
induced to give it up, you may be sure that lie is 
not in the riglit jilace. If nature has called you 
to a position, if the call runs in \mur blood, it is a 
part of 3 ’our life and 3 'ou cannot get awa^' from it. 
It is not a separate thing from \’ourseIf. It exists 
in every brain cell, every nerve cell ; every blood 
corpuscle contains .some of it. You can no moie 
get awa^^ from it than a leojiard can get away 
from his spots. So when a young man asks me if 
I do not tliink he had betteu* make a change, I 
fi'cl very certain that he is not in the place God 
called him to, for the thing he was made for i.^ as 
much a part of his real being as liis temjierament. 
It is nearer to him than his heart-beat, closer than 
his breath. 'J’hcre is a pfiotograph of the thing he 
was made for, in every cell in his body. He cannot 
get away from it. 


The thing which will make the life distinctive, 
wliicli will make it a power, is tlu‘ one supreme 
thing which we want to do, and feel tlial we must 
do : and, no matter hov' long we may tie delayed 
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ti'oiTi (hisaitii, f>i' Ikiw fai' wo inav' ho sworvod asiflc 

l)y mistakes or iron <‘ir(;iimslancos, wo should 
iH'V('r gi\<* M)> hope oi' a flotorniination to pursue 
our ohjoot. 

Some poo]>le have not the moral courage, the 
persistence, the force of character, to get. the things 
out ot the wav wliieh stand between tiiem and 

4 

thi'ir a nil bit ion, ddicy allow tlieinselves to be 

1 

pushed this way and that way into thiiigs for 
wliich they have no fitness or taste, ddieir will 
power is not strong enough to enable them to 
light th(Mr way to tlieir goal. Tltey are jmslu'd 
aside by the pressuie about, them, and do the 
things for which tlu'v have littU' oi- no lilting oi’ 
adapt at.ion. 

It tlu're is anything in the world a person shoidd 

light for, it is fiaaidom to pursue his id('al, Ix'cause 

in that is his grt'at op])oi‘tunity for self-exptcssion, 

tor t h(‘ unft>ldm(Mit of the' greatt'st thing possible 

to him. It is his great chance to make his life tell 

in th(' largest, eompletest way : to do the most 

original, distinetiv^e thing possible to him. 

It lie does not pursue his idc'al, does not earry 

rmt his sujirenK' aim, his life will bt* more or !(‘.ss 

of a taiinre. no matter how rmieli lu' may he 

« 

actuated by a simse <tf duty, or liow mueli he inav 

^ fc. 

evert his will power to overeoiiu' hi.-R haiidieap. 
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There is great power i?i a resolution that has no 
reservation in it-—a strong, pei’vsistent, tenacious 
purpose which burns all bridges l)ehin(r it, clears 
all obstacles from its path, and arrives at its goal, 
no matter liow long it may take, no matter what 
the sacrifice or the cost. 

riie inspiration of a great, positive aim trails- 
forms the life and revolutionises a shiftless, am¬ 
bitionless, dissijiated, good-foj'-nothing man as it 
some divine energy had worked in liirn—even as 
lov'^c sometimes transforms a slov'enly, purjioseless, 
coarse man into a clean, methodical, diviner being. 

When the awakening jiower of a new pur])ose, 
a resolute aim, is born in a man, he is a new creature. 
He sees everything in a new light. The doultt.s, 
tlie lears, tlio apathy, the vicious temptations 
wliicli flogged Ins ste}>s but yesterday, the stagna¬ 
tion which liad blighted his past life, all vanish 
as if by magic. They are dispelled iiy the bieath 
of a new purpose. Beauty and system take the 
place of unsightliness and confusion. Order reigns 
in the place of anarchy. All his slumbering facul¬ 
ties awaken to activity. TJie effect of this new 
ambition is likt* the clarifying change ma<le by a 
water-way in a stagnant, swamfyy district. The 
water elai-ifies as soon as it begins to move, to do 
s»unetliing ; fhjwers spiing ii|) in jjiaee of poisonous 
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weeds ; and vegetation, i)eauty, i)irds and song 
mak(* joyous tlie once iniasinic atmosphere. 

Chemists tell ns that when a componnd is 
l)rokeii np and an atom is released from the attrac¬ 
tion of other atoms, it takes on new energy and 

immediately sf'eks (a)mhination with another free 

% ’ 

atom ; l)ut the longer it remains alone, the weake.r 

it hecomes. It seems to lose tnueh of its vitality 

% 

and pt)wer of attraction when idle. 

When tlie atom is first freed fi'om tlie grasj) of 
its fellows, it is called nascent—“new horn.“ It 
is then that it has its ma.ximiim t)f gripping power ; 
and if it finds a free atom immediately after it is 
K'h'ased, it will unite with it witli gieater vigour 
than even-. The power seems to go out of it, if it 
delays its union with anothei' atom. 

Mytholofrv’ tells us that Minerva, the goddess of 

* ■ V 1 , 

w isdom, si)rang complete, tull-orhed, fidl-grown, 
from Jupiter's brain. .Man's highest conception, 
his most effective thought, most inventivm and 
lesouiceful idt'as, and grandt*st visions spring tull- 
orheil, comi)let(', with their maximum of ijower, 
spontaneously from the brain. Men who postpone 
tiieir visions, who delay the execution of their 
ideas, wlio bottle \ip their thoughts, to be used 
at, a more c*onvcni(‘nt tiling are always weaklings. 
The foictdul. viiiorous. elTective men art' those who 
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execute tlieir ideas while they are full of the 
enthusiasm of inspiration. 

Our ideas, our visions, our resolutions come to 
us fresh eveiy day, because tliis is the divine pro¬ 
gramme for the day, not for to-morrow. Another 
inspiration, new ideas will come to-morrow. To¬ 
day we should carry out the ins])iration of the 
day. 


A divine vision 


flashes across the ailist's mind 


with lightning-like l apidity, but it is not coiivenieut 
for him to seize his bi ush and fasten the immortal 


vision before it fa ties. He kee])s turning it over 
and over in his mind. It takes jiossession of his 
very soul, but lie is not in his studio, or it is not 
convenient to put his divine vision upon can\%as, 
and the jjicture gradually ta<les from his mind. 

A strong, vigorous conception flashes into the 
brain of the writer, and he has an almost irresistible 
impulse to seize his pen and transfer the beautiful 
images and the fascinating conception to j)aper ; 
but it is not cotivenient at the moment, and, wliile 
it seems almost impossible to wait, lie postpones 
tlie writing. The images and the conception keep 
haunting him, but he still postpones. Finally the 
visions grow dirnmei- and dimmer, and at last fade 
away and are lost forever. 

•V 

1'heie is a reason foi all tliis. Why do we have 
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tliese strong, vigorous iTupuIsos ; tliesc <livine 
\usions of spieiulitl possibilities i Wliy tlo they 
come to us witli such rapidity and vigour, s\ich 


vividness and suddenness ? 

It is l)ccause it is intended that, we shall use 
them-while fresli, execute them while tlie inclina¬ 
tion is hot. Our ideas, t)ur visions are like the 
manna of the wilderness, which the Israc'lites were 
t)bli(Ted to irather fresh everv day. If the\' under- 
took to hoard it. it became stale, the nt>\n'ishment 


evapoiated, the life went out of it. Tliey could 
not use old manna. 


'There is something about allowing a strong 
resolution to evaporate without executing it that 
has a dcteiioratii^g inlluenee upon the eharacter. 
It is the execution of a plan that makes stamina. 
Almosi- aiiybody can resolve to do a great tiling ; 
it is only the strong, determiiuaI eharacter that 
|)uts the resolve into execution. 

If H'c rotild onhf inah'c our }(i<jhest )uo)nenfs penuu- 
ueufy what splendid things we should do in life, 
and what magnilicent beings we should liecome ; 
but we let our resolutions cool, our visions fatle 
until it is mojo convenient to execute them, and 


they are gone. 

'There is no easier wav in which one can liypiui- 
tise oi' deei*i\c himself than ll^■ thinking tliat 
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because lie is always making great resolutions he 
is doing something worth while oi' earrying them 
out. 

I know a man who would feel insulted if any¬ 
one were to intimate that he had not been a hard 
woi’ker, and had not aecomjilished a great deal 
in life ; and yet, although he is an able man, his 
whole life has lieen spent in jumping out fit one 
thing and into another so quickly that one could 
scarcely see the change. Yet every time you s(*e 
him he carries his head high, he is as enthusiastic 
anrl optimistic as though his whole life had been 
one triumjdiant march. His enthusiasm is inten.se 
—but it fades away just as quickly as it came, 
d'he vmry fact that he always lives in the clouds, 
is always dreaming of the great things he is going 
to do, seems to convince him that lie actually 
does them. But lie never stays at one thing long 
enough to reach eifectivene.ss. His whole life has 
been spent in starthuj tfnngs brilliantly and en¬ 
thusiastically ; few men have ever begun so many 
things as he, or completed so few. 

T1k‘ })utting-off habit will kill the strongest 
initiative. Too much caution and lack of con¬ 
fidence are fatal enemies of initiative. How much 
easier it is to do a thing when the jjurpose imjieLs 
us, when enthusiasm carries us along, than when 


I 
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everytliing drags in the poslpotiemcnt ! One is 
drudgery, the other deliglit. 

Hungering and striving after knowledge is what 
makes a scholar ; hungering and striving after 
virtue is what makes a saint : hungering and 
striving after noble action is wliat makes a hero 
and a man. The great successes we see every- 
wltere are but the realisation of an intense long¬ 
ing, a concentrated etYort-. Everyone is gravitating 
towards his aim just in pro]>ortion to the power 
and intensity of his desire, and his struggle to 


r(^allse it. 

One merely “desires’’ to do this or that, or 
“ wishes ' he could, or “ would be glad ’ if he 
could. Afiother knows perfectly well that, if he 
lives, he is iioitm to do the tiling he sets his heart 
on if it is within tlu' limits of human possibility. 
W(' dn not iiear him whining because nobody will 
pay his wav to college. He does not say he 
“ " he could go. He savs, “ 1 am going to 


prejiaie mysel 

f for a 

gre 

at life 

wol’k. 

1 have faith 

in mv future. 

-k 

1 have 

made 

a vow 

to myself to 

succeed, and 

( am 

going to 

^ O 

do so 

on a 1)road- 

gang!' plan. 

I am 

not 

going to s 

tart out halt 

(Mpiipped. halt 

lit ted 

. 1 

will 

have a 

college train- 

* m 

mg. 







When you find a boy who resolves within liim- 
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self that, come what will, he is going to do the 
thing he sets his heait on, and that there are no 
“ ifs ” or “ huts ” or “ ands ” about it, you may 
be sure he is made of winning stuff. He will not 
postpone and postpone the realisation of his vision 
until too late, until its glory has vanished, lie 
w ill 1 ose no time in putting forth all his energy to 
make it real, and, if it is a possible thing, he will 
succeed. 



HAS \{)VU V()(’A'ri()N YOl'K I 'NQUAJJ FJ KD 

APPROVAL ? 

i guoric tlu'. tollowiii^ senteiK'cs troni a letter just 
received, In your i^Vd>riuirv editorial, the follow¬ 
ing ])aragrapli has iin}>i'essed me miglitily ; ‘ 'I'o 

spend i\ life in buying and selling lies, or cheap, 
slioildy shams, is demoralising to every clement 
of nobility—to excellence in any form.’ Now, I 
happen to lie in tiie sliam business and hate it so 
lieai’tily that I want to get out of it as soon as i 
can do so witli justice to others’ interests." 

This young man, wlio gets more tiian ten 
thousand tlollars a year in salary, says that he 
is expected to trade upon the credulity of the 
poorer classes, wlio can ill alTord to be i)reye<l 
upon," and he continues : — 

“ While f need the money, I cannot enjoy this 
kind of work, nor can J write with conviction or 

aml)ition on projects wliiclj 1 naturally know to 

1 iu 
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be fakes. Besides, I am afraid of the very tliin 
pointed out in your editorial ; namely, growin 
down to the work. I hate hypocrisy worse than 
any other thing, and I cannot do my best work in 
any business based on such a foundation. 1 do 
not want to remain in an occupation which pays 
its highest salaries to the mo.st skilful fakers.” 

It is pitiable to see a strong, bright, promising 
young man, capable of filling a high position, try¬ 
ing to support himself and his familj^ in an occupa¬ 
tion which has not received his approval, which is 
lowering his ideals, which dwarfs his nature, which 
makes him despise himself, which strangles all 
that is best and noblest within him, and which is 
constantly condemning him and ostracising him 
and his family from all that is best and truest in 


life. 

How often we hear a young man say : “ I do 

not like the business 1 am in. I know it ha.s a l)aft 
inlluence on me. 1 do not believe in the methods 
used, oi- the deceptions practised. 1 am ashattucd 
to have my friends know what I am doing, a»id I 
say as little al)out it in public as possible. I know 
1 ought to change, but it is the only business I 
undcrstanfl in which I can earn as much monev 
as 1 need to keep up appearances, for 1 liave been 
getting a good salary and have contracted ex- 


tJC cc 
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puiisive habits of livings and 1 have not tlie force 


of character to risk a change. ” 

Do not deceive yourself \\ itli the idea tliat some- 
body has got to do this (lucstionable work, and 
that it might as well be you. Let othci' peo[)lc 
do it, if they will : there is something better for 
you. The Creator has given you a guarantee, 
wi’itten in your blood and biain cells, that if you 
keep yourself clean and do that wliich Me has 
indicated in your very constitution, you will be a 
man, will succeed, and will belong to the order of 


true nobility ; biit if you do not heed that edict, 
you will fail. You may get a large salary, but this 
alone is not success.- If the almiglity dollar is 
dragging its slimy trail all through your career ; 
if money*making has become your one unwavering 
aim, you have failed, no matter liow much you 
have accumulated. If your money smells of the 


blood of the innocent, if tliere is a dirty dollar in 
it, if there is a taint of avarice in it, if envy and 


greed have helped in its accumulation, if there is 
a sacrilice of the rights and comforts of others in 
it, if there is a stain of dishonour on your stocks 
and bonds, or if a smirched character looms up 
in your j)ile, do iK)t boast of your success, for you 
have failed. Making money by dirty work is batl 
business, gild it how we wall. 
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There are a thousand indications in you that 
the Creator did not fit you for what is wrong, l)ut 
only for the right. Do the right, and all nature, 
all law, and all science will help you, because the 
attainment of rectitude is the plan of the univer.sc. 
It is the very nature of things. Rever.se it, and 
all these forces arc pledged to defeat you. 

To the young men who have written for advice, 
let me say that if you are making money by forcing 
yourself by sheer will power to do what you loathe, 
what does not engage youi' whole heart, or that 
into which you cannot fling your- entire being, 
because you fear that it is not quite right, you 
can do a thousand times better in an occupation 
which has your unreserved, unqualified consent. 
If you refuse to smirch your ability, no matter 
what the reward, you will thereby increase your 
success-j)ower a thousandfold. 


The very fact that you can come out of a 
questionable situation boldly and take a stand 
for the right, regardless of consequences, will help 
you immeasurably. The greater self-respect, in¬ 
creased self-confidence, and the tonic influence wdiieh 
will come from the sense of victory, will give you tlie 
air of a conqueror instead of that of one conquered. 
Nobody ever b)se.s anything by .standing for the 

right with decision, with firmness, atxd wdtli vigour. 

8 
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\ ou have a compass witliiii you, the needle of 
which points more surely to the right and to the 
true than the needle of the mariner points to the 
pole star. If you do not follow it you are in 
perpetual danger of going to pieces on the rocks. 
\ our conscience is youi' compass, given you when 
you were launelied upon life’s high seas. It is the 
only guide that is sure to take you safely into the 


harbour of true success. 

What if a mariner should refuse to steer by 
the pointing of his comj)ass, declaring it to be all 
nonsense that the needle shoidd always point north, 
and sliould j)ull it around so that it would point in 
some other direction, fasten it there, and then sai 
by it { He would never reach port in safety. 

It' takes only a little influence—just a 
foice - to jiull the needle away from its natural 
jiointing. Your conscience-compass must not be 
influenced i)y greed or expediency. You must 
not trammel it. You must leave it free. The 
man u ho tampers with the needle of his conscience, 
who pulls it away from its natural love, and who 
tries to convince him.self that there are other 
standards of right, other stars as reliable as the 
|)ole star ot his character, and prt>poses to follow 
them in some (picslionable business, is a deluded 


fool wlio invites disaster. 
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Every little while I meet young men who dis¬ 
like to tell me what their vocation is. They seem 
ashamed of wliat they are doing. One 3 ’^oung man 
1 met some time ago veiy reluctantly' told me that 
lie was a bar-tender in a large saloon. 1 askc<i 
him how long he had been there, and he said about 
six years. He said he hated the business ; it w'as 


degrading ; but that he was making pretty good 
money, and ju.st as soon as lie could get enough 
laid up, so that he could aft'ord it, he was going 
to quit and go intcj something else. Now, this 
young man liad been deceiving himself for 3 'ears 
l)y thinking that he was doing pretty w'ell, and 
that he would soon leave the business. 

There is something very flemoralising to the 
whole nature in doing that against which tlie 
l)Ctte!‘ self protests. An ctYort to reconcile the 
ideal with that which we cannot respect is fatal 
to all growth. Tliis is the leason wliy men shrivel 
and slirink, instead of expanding, when they' are 
out of place. A man does nf>t grow' when a large 
part of him is entering its protest against ins work. 
A volunteer makes a better soldier than a drafted 


man. 

A great many' young men try to justify them¬ 
selves and check inward protests by the perpetual 


self-suggestion that it is better to 


kec]) on, 


lor the 
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present, in (juestionahle occupations, because the 
^roat iiuancial rewaifl will put them in position 


to do better later. 


This is a sort of sedativ'e to the 


conscience to keej) it quiet until they can afford to 
listen to it. 


Do not deceive yourself by tlie expectation of 
making clean money in a dirty occupation. Do 
not deceive yourself, either, by thinking that you 
can elevate a bad business, or make it I'espect- 
abk\ Alanv' a man has been fhustlragged down to 

' O O 

h\s !uin. Some occupations arc so demoralising, 
i)i-utalising, and hardening that oven a Lincoln 
could not make them respectable. If what you 
are (hung is wiong, stop it. Have nothing to do 
witli it. It you are in doubt, or if you suspect 


that- you are waiping your conscience, give your- 

* 

self tlu' benefit of the doid)t. Take no chances 


with it. Lcaive it befoic it is too late. 

Long tamiliaritv with a bad t)usiness will make 

it seem J’ighf to you. If it is very profitable, it 

will at last hush youi- doubts and idunt your moral 

taculli(‘s. It will mak(i vou feel that thei’c is com- 

* 

pensat-ion in pursuing it—at least until capital 
is a(*cumidated for sometliing else. Besides, the 
philosopfiy of habit is that every rei,etition of an 
act- makes it more (autain tliat- it will be repeated 
again and again, (piickly making the doer a slave. 
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In S])itc of tlie j)iotests of w( 3 akcno(l will, tlie 

trained nerves continue to repeat the acts even 
when you abhor them. What you at first choose, 
at last compels you. You are as irrevocably 

m. 

chained to your deeds as the atoms are chained 
by gravitation. 


So, my friends, when you are thinking of en¬ 
gaging in an occupation which is a little quc.stion- 
a))le, and which does not get the complete consent 
of your faculties, do not fo7'get this trememlous 
gripjiing power of habit, which, when you mav 

v’ 

wish to change, will pull like a giant to get you 


back into the old rut. 

You have no right to choose an occupation 
which calls into play your inferior cpialities,— 
the lying, cunning, over-reaching, scheming, long¬ 
headed, underliandefl r|ualities—those which covet 
and grasp and snatch, and never give, while all 
t fiat is noblest in you shrivels and dies. 


If you have already made a wrong choice, why 
.sliould you remain in an occupation which does 
not have your uiirpialified approval, oi- in ofie of 
which you are ashamed, and in wliich you Jmve to 
stretch your conscience every day t(t inake deceit¬ 
ful statements and false representations to in- 
flu(mc;e purchasers unduly ; to induce them hv a 
smooth manner and a lying tongue to d (3 that 
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wliicli you know is not for thoir advantage, and for 
wliicli yo\i will reproach yourself afterwards ? 

Why should you desecrate your manhood and 
])ervert your a>)ility in a contemptible occupation, 
when there are so many clean, i espcctal>le vocations 
which are searching for vour ability and hunting 
for your talent ? 

You say that it is hard for you to change. Of 
course it is hard to jog along in humdrum toil for 
the sake of hedng honest when acquaintances all 
around are getting rich by leaps and bounds. Of 
course it takes courage to refuse to l>end the knee 
to questionable methods, lies, schemes, and fraud, 
when they are so generally used. Of course it 
takes courage to tell the exact truth when a little 
dcc(qition or a little departure from the right 
would bring great tem|)orary gain. Of course it 
takes courage to refuse to be bribed when it could 
be covered u]) by a little specious mystification. 
Of course it takes courage to stand erect when by 
bowing and scraping to people with a pTill you can 
get inside information whic'h will make you win 
what you knew’ <^)thcrs must lose. (.)f course it 
takes courage to determine nevci' to put into your 
pocket a dirty dollar, a lying, deceitful dollar, a 
dollar that dri}>s with human sori'ow, or a dollar 
that has made some pooj' gullible wretch poorer, 
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or has defeated another’s cherished plans, or 
robbed him of ambition or education. But this 
is what character is for. This is what manhood 
means. This is what backbone and stamina were 
given us for—to stand for tlie right and oppose 
the wi’ong, no matter what the results. 

Wear threadbare clothes, if necessary ; live on 
one meal a day in a house wdth bare floors and bare 
walls, if you must ; but under no circumstances 
ever consent to prostitute your manhood, or to 
turn your ability to do an unclean thing. Dig 
trenches ; carry a hod ; work as a section-hand 
on a railroad ; shovel coal—anything rather than 
sacrifice your self-respect, blunt your sense of right 
and wrong, and shut yourself off forever from the 
true joy of living, and the approbation which comes 
only from the consciousness of doing your lc\’’el 
best to reach the highest that is possible to you. 

Do not choose that occupation which has the 
most money in it, the greatest promise of material 
reward, notoriety, or fame, even ; but choose tliat 
which will call out the man in you, and wliich will 
develop your greatest strength and symmetry of 
manhood, personal nobility. Manhood is greater 
than wealth and grander than fame. Personal 
nobility is greater than any calling, or any reward 
that it can bring. 
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J HE greatest tiling tliat can be said of a man, no 
matter how much lie has achieved, is tliat he has 
icepi his record clean. 

Wh^' is it that, in spite of the ravages of time, 
tlie reputation of Idncoln grows larger and his 
ehai’actei' means more to the world every year ? 
ft is because he kept liis record clean, and never 
prostituted his ability nor gambled with his re¬ 
putation. 

Where, in all history, is there an example of a 
man wlio was merely rich, no matter how great 
his wealth, wlio exerted such a power for good, who 
was such a living force in civilisation, as was this 
poor liackwootls boy ? Wdiat a powerful illustra¬ 
tion of the tact that character is tlie greatest force 
in the world ! 

A man assumes importance and becomes a 

power in the world just as soon as it is found that 
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he stands for something ; that he is not for sale ; 
that he will not lease his manhood for salary, for 
any amount of money, or for any influence or 
position ; that he will not lend his name to any¬ 
thing which he cannot endorse. 

The trouble with so many men to-day is that 
they do not stand for anything outside their 
vocation. They may be well educated, well up in 
their specialties, may have a lot of expert know¬ 
ledge, but they cannot be depended upon. There 
is some fla\v in them which takes the edge off their 
virtue. They may be fairly honest, l)ut you can¬ 
not bank on them. 

It is not difficult to find a lawyer or a physician 
who knows a good deal, who is eminent in his pro¬ 
fession ; but it is not so easy to find one who is a 
man before he is a lawyer or a physician ; whose 
name is a synonym for all that is clean, reliable, 
solid, substantial. It is not difficult to find a good 
preacher ; but it is not so easy to find a real man, 
sterling manhood, back of the sermon. It is easy 
to find successful merchants, but not so easy to 
find men who put character above merchandise. 
What the world wants is men who have principle 
underlying their expertness—principle under their 
law, their medicine, their business ; men who stand 
for something outside of their offices and stores; who 
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stantl for sometliing in their community ; whose 
very presence carries weight. 

\ hei e wc sec smart, clever, long-headed, 
shrewd men, but liow comparatively rare it is 
to find one whose record is as clean as a hound’s 
tooth , \\ ho will not swerve from the right | who 
would rather fail than be a party to a question¬ 
able transaction ! 


Everywhere wo see busitiess men putting the 
stumbling-blocks of deception and dishonest 
metliods right across their own patlnvay, tripping 
themselves up while trying to deceive others. 


W o see 


men worth millions of dollars filled with 


teiioj , trembling lest investigations may uncover 
things which w'ill damn them in the j)iiblic estima¬ 


tion ! We 
wdni)ped sj 


them cowed before the law like 
s ; eatehing at any straw tliat will 


sav'e them from public disgrace ! 


^Vhat a terrible thing to live in the limelight of 
popular fav^our, to be envded as rich and pow'e'rful, 
to be esteemed as honourable and strtaightforward, 
and yet to be conscious all the time of not being 
wdiat the world thinks we are ; to live in constant 
terror of discovery, in fear that somethiim may 
liMppcMi t(.) unnitisk \\ i > niid sIk>\\’' us up in our true 
! l>ut nothing t'un linpjion to injure sei'iously 
llu' uinn wIh) lives t(>ur-S(pune to the \vori{l : \v!io 
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lias nothing to cover up, nothing to hide from Iiis 

fellows ; who lives a transparent, clean life, with 

never a fear of disclosures. Tf all of his material 

possessions are swept away from him, he knows 

that he has a monument in the hearts of liis countrv- 

* ' 

men, in the affection and admiration of the peojile, 
and that nothing can happen to harm his real self 
because he has kept his record clean, 

Mr Roosevelt early resolved that, let what would 
come, whether he succeeded in what he undertook 
or failed, whether he made friends or enemies, he 
would not take chances with his good name—he 
would part with everything else lirst ; that he 
would never gamble with his reputation ; that lit' 
would keep his record clean. His first ambition 
was to stand for something, to be a man. Before 
he was a politician or anything else the man must 
come first. 

In his early career he had manj" opportunities 
to make a great deal of money by allying himself 
w ith crof>ked, sneaking, unsctupulous politicians. 
He had all sorts of opportunities for political 
graft. But crookedness never had any attraction 
for him. He refused to be a j>arty to any political 
jobbery, any underhand business. He preferred 
to lose any position h(( was s(‘elving, to l(‘t soine- 
Ijtaiy else have it, if lie ninst get smiiirhed in the 
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getting it. He would not touch a dollar, place, or 
preferment unless it came to him clean, with no 
trace of jobbery on it. Politicians who had an 
“ axe to grind ” knew it was no use to try to bribe 
him, or to influence him with promises of patron- 
money, position, or power. I\Ir Roosevelt 
knew perfectly well that he would make many 
mistakes and many enemies, !)ut he resolved to 
caii^ himself in such a way that even his enemies 
should at least respect him for his honesty of 
purpose, and for his straightforw'ard, “ sqiiare- 
deal ” methods. He resolved to keep his record 
clean, his name white, at all hazards. Everything 
else seemed unimportant in comparison. 

In times like these the world especially needs 
sucli men as Mr Roosevelt—men who hew close to 
the clialk-line of riglit and iiold the line plumb 
to ti nth ; men who do not pander to public favour ; 
men who make duty and truth their goal and go 
straight to their mark, turning neitlier to the ricriit 
noi to the lett, tluiugl) a jiaradise tempt them. 

Who can ever estimate how much his influence 
has doiK- towaids purging politics and elcv’^ating 
the American ideal? \\v has changed the view¬ 
point of many statesmen and politicians. He has 

sluvwn tliern a runv and a Ixdter wav. He has 

* 

uuide many ol 1 Ikmu ashauK'd ol the old methods 
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of grafting anrl selfish greed. He has held up a 
new ideal, sliown them that unselfish service to 
their country is infinitely nobler than an ambition 
for self-aggrandisement. American patriotism has 
a higher meaning to-day, because of the example 
of this great American. Many, young i)oiiticians 
and statesmen have adopted cleaner metliods and 
liigher aims because of his iniluence. There is no 
doubt that tens of thousands of young men in tiiis 
country are cleaner in their lives, and more hotiest 
and ambitious to be good citizens, Ijceause here was 
a man who always stood ft)r tlie s(piare deal,” 
lor civic iigliteousness, for American manhood. 

Every man ought to feel that theie is something 
in him that briliery cannot toucli, that influence 


cannot ijuy ; something that is not for sale ; 
something he wouhl not sacrifice or tamper with 
for any price ; something he would give his life 
for if necessary. 

If a man stands loi' something worth while, 
compels recognition foi- iiimself alone, on account 
of his real worth, lie is not de{)eiKlent upon recoin- 
memlatioiiH ; u()f>n fine clothes, a line house, or a 
pull. He is his owui best reeonimendation. 

The young man who starts out witfi tlie resolu¬ 
tion to make his cliaracter his capital, and to 
pledge his wliole manlujod foi every ohiigation he 
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ontors into, will not be a failure, though he wiiiR 
neither fame nor fortune. No man ever really 
does a great thing who loses his character in the 


process. 

No substitute has ever vet l)eon discovered for 
honcst 3 ^ Midtitudcs of people have gone to the 
wall trying to find one. Our prisons are full of 
people who have attempted to substitute some¬ 
thing else for it. 


No man can reallv believe in 

V' 


liimself when he 


is occupying a false position an<l wearing a mask ; 

when the little monitor within him is constantly 

« ‘ 


saying, “ You know you are a 
the man you pretend to lie.” 


fra ml ; you are not 
The consciousness 


of not being genuine, not l)eing what others think 


him to bt‘, robs a 
eharactei', and 


man of power, honeycombs the 
destroys self-respect and self- 


confidence. 

\\ hen Lincoln was asked to take the wrong side 

O 

of a ease he said, “ T could not do it. All the time 


while talking to that jury I 
Lincoln, you re a liar, you re 


should l)e thinking, 
a liar,’ and 1 believe 


! sliould forget myself and say it out loud.” 

(diaracter as capital is very mucfi under- 
('stimated by a great numl)er of young men. They 


seem to j)ut more emphasis upon 
shr('wdmvss, long-headedlU's.s, cunning, 


smartness, 
inllucnce, a 
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pull, than upon downright hcjiu'sty aiul integrity 
of character. Yet why do scores of concerns pay 
enormous sums for the use of the name of a man 
who, perhaps, has been dead for half a century 


or more ? It is because there is power in that 
name ; because there is character in it ; because 
it stands for sometJiing ; because it represents 
reliability and square dealing. Tiiink of what the 
name of Tiffany, of Park and Tilford, or any of the 


great names which stand in the commercial world 
as solid and immoveable as the rock of (dbraltar, 
are worth ! 


Does it not seem strange that young men w'lio 
know these facts should try to build up a business 
on a foundation of cunnitig, scheming, and trickery, 
instearl of building on the solid rock of chaiactcr, 
reliability, and manhood i Is it not remarkabic 
that so many men should work so haial to estaldish 
a business on an unreliable, flimsy foundation, 


instead of l>uilding upon the solid masonry of 
honest goods, square dealing, reliability ? 


A name is worth everything until it is (piestioned 


but when suspicion clings to it, it is worth nothing. 
'J’hcrc is notliing in this w'orld that will take the 


fdaco of character. There is no policy in the 
worhl, to say nothing of the riglit or wnong of it, 
that c(unj>are.s with honesty and square dealing. 
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In spite of, or because of, all the crookcflness 
and dishonesty that is being uncovered, of all the 
scoundrels tliat are being unmasked, integrity is 
the biggest word in the business world to-day. 
There never was a time in all history when it was 
so l)ig, and it is growing bigger. There never was 
a time when character meant so miieh in business ; 
when it stood tor so much cverywlieie as it does 
to-day. 

There was a time when the man who was the 
shrewdest and sharpest and cunningest in taking 
advantage of others got the biggest salary ; but 
to-day tlfe man at the other end of the Ijargain 
is looming uj> as never before. 

Nathan Straus, when asked the secret of the 
great success of his firm, said it was their treatment 
of the man at the other end of the bargain. He 
said they couhl not afford to make enemies ; they 
couUl not atford to displease or to take advantage 
of customers, or to give them reason to think 
that tlicy had been unfairly dealt with—that, in 
the long run, the man who gave the squarest deal 
to the man at the othc!' end of tin* bargain would 
«Te1 ahead fastest. 

"Jdu*re are meichants who liave made gieat 
tort lines, but who do not carry weight among their 
fellow-men becaust; they have dealt all their lives 
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with inteiiority. 

h.-' 


Tliej’ liavo lived with shoddy 


and shams so long that the suggestion has heeu 
held in their minds until their whole standards ot 
life liave been lowered ; their ideals liave shrunken ; 
their characters have partaken of the quality of 
their business. 

Contrast these men with the men who stood foi’ 
Iialf a centurv or more at the hea<l of solid iiouses, 
substantial institutions ; men who Iiav'c always 
stood for quality in everjdhing ; who have sur¬ 
rounded themselves not only with ability but with 
men and women of charaetcr. 


Wx instinctively believe in character. We admire 
people who stand for something ; who are centred 
in truth and honesty. It is not necessary tliat tlioy 
agree with us. We admire them for their strength, 
tlie honesty of their opinions, the infle.xibility of 
their principles. 

The late Carl Schurz was a strong man and 

antagonised many people. Me changed fiis political 

views very often ; but even his worst enemies knew 

there was one thing he would never go back orn 

friends or no friends, party or no |)arty—and that 

was his devotion to jirinciple as he saw it. There 

was no parleying with his convictions. Me could 

stand alone, if necessary, with all the world against 

him. His inconsistencies, his many changes in 

9 
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parties and politics, could not destroy the universal 
admiration for the man who stood for his con¬ 
victions. Although he escaped from a German 
prison and fled his country, where he had been 
arrested on account of his revolutionary principles 
when but a mere yoiith, Emperor William the First 
had such a profound respect for his honesty of 
purpose and his strength of character that he 
itivitcd him to return to (.Termany and visit him, 
gave him a public dinner, and paid him great 
tribute. 


Who can estimate the influence of President 
Eliot in enriching and uplifting our national ideas 
and standards through the thousands of students 
who go f)ut from Harvard University ? The 
tremendous force and nobility of character of 
Phillips Brooks raised everyone who came within 
his influence to higher levels. His great earnest¬ 
ness in trying to lead people up to his lofty ideals 
swe})t everything before it. One could not help 
feeling, while listening to him and watching him, 
that there was a mighty triumph of character, a 
grand expression of superl) manhood. Such men 
as these increase our faith in the race ; in the 
possibilities of the grandeur of the coming man. 
V\(‘ are pr(>\ider of our country because of such 
standards. 


STAND FOR SOMETHING 


I ;n 


It is the ideal that determines the direction of 
the life. And what a grand sight, what an in¬ 
spiration, are those men who sacrifice the dollar 
to the ideal! 

The principles by which the problem of success 
is solved are right and justice, honesty and integrity ; 
and just in proportion as a man deviates from these 
principles he falls short of solving his problem. 

It is true that he may reacii sonietking. He may 
get money, but is that success ? The thief gets 


money, but does ncjt succeed ! Is it any honester 
to steal by means of a long head than b^'^ means 
of a long arm ? It is very much more dishonest, 
because the victim is deceived and then robbed— 
a double crime. 

We often receive letters which read like this : 

“ I am getting a good salary ; but I do not feel 
right about it, somehow. I cannot still the voice 
within me that says, ‘ Wrong, wrong,’ to what I 
am doing.” 

“ Leave it, leave it,” we always say to the 
writers of these letters. “ Do not stay in a 
questionable occupation, no matter what induce¬ 
ment it offers. Its false light will land you on 
the rocks if you follow it. It is demoralising to 
the mental faculties, paralysing to the character, 
to do a thing which one's conscience forbids.” 
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Tell the employer who expects you to do 
questionable things that you cannot work for him 
unless you can put the trade-mark of your man¬ 
hood, the stamp of your integrity, upon everything 
you do. Tell him that if the highest thing in you 
cannot l)ring success, surely the lowest cannot. 
You cannot afford to sell the best thing in you, 
your honour, your manhood, to a dishonest man 
or a lying institution. You should regard even 
the suggestion that you might sell out for a con¬ 
sideration as an insult. 

Resolve that you will not be paid for being 
something less than a man ; that you will not 
lease your ability, your education, your inventiv'e- 
ness, your self-respect, for salary, to do a man’s 
lying for him ; either in writing advertisements, 
selling goods, or in any other capacity. 

Resolve that, whatever your v^ocation, you are 
going to stand for something ; that you are not 
going to be merely a lawyer, a physician, a mer¬ 
chant, a clerk, a farmer, a congressman, or a man 
who carries a big money-bag ; but that you arc 
going to be a man first, last, and all the time. 


HAPPY ?~1F NOT, WHY NOT ? 


We ave seen many painfnl examjtles recently 
of the failure of wealth to produce liapj)iness. 
We iiave seen that a fortune without a man 
beliind it does not stand for much. Tlie X-ravs 
of pul)lic investigation have revealed some ghastly 
sjiectacles. 

Of a number of rich men who were in positions 
of great responsibility and trust, some have com¬ 
mitted suicide, (Others have died from the elTects 
of the disgrace which they had brought upon 
tliemselves and their families, and still others 
liave suffered tortures, not so much because of 
their wrongdoings, as from the fear of disclosure. 

A few months before disaster overtook them, 

these men were supj>osed to possess the things 

wliicli make men happy. They had what all the 

world is seeking so strenuously — moiuiv. Thev 

lived in palatial homes and were svirrounded with 

133 
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luxuries, and yet, the moment misfortune came, 
what they called “ happiness fled as though it 
had the wings of a bird. 


These men felt secure because they had that 
which most people are struggling so hard to get. 
They had supposed themselves so firmly entrenched 
in the wherewithal of life, so buttressed bv their 
“ solid ” inve.stments, that nothin^ could shake 
them. But, almost in the twinkling of an eye, 
their foundations slipped from under them, their 
reputations vanished, and, instead of being the big 
men they thought they were, they not only found 
that they were nobodies, but also that their “ happi¬ 


ness ” had down with their reputations. Happiness 
is not such a transient visitor as that. If these men 
had had the genuine article, no panic could have 
shaken it, no fire burned it out, no ocean swallowed 
it up. Real happiness is not a fluttering, Hy-away 
unreality. It is not superficial. It does not live 
in things. It does not depend upon money. It 
inheres in character, in personality. It consists in 
facing life the right way, and no one w’ho faces 
it the wrong way, no matter how much money 
he may have, can evnu' l)e 


The trouble with man\^ of the men who went 
down in the panic was that they put the emphasis 
upon the wrong thing. 


HAPPY ?—IF NOT, WHY NOT ^ 


i:i5 


Mail is built upon the plan of honesty, of recti¬ 
tude—the ilivine plan. When he perverts his 
nature by trying to express dishonesty, chicanery, 
and cunning, of course he cannot be happy. The 
very essence of happiness is honesty, sincerity, 
truthfulness. He who would have real haiipiness 
for his companion must lie clean, straightforward, 
and sincere. The moment he departs from the 
right she will take wings and fly away. 

What a pitiable thing it is to see the human 
race chasing the dollar—material things—trying to 
extract happiness, to squeeze joy, out of money 
alone ! How little jieople reali.se that the verv^ 
thing they are hunting lives in themselves or no- 
wliere ; tliat if they do not take happiness witli 
them they may hunt the earth over without findinsr 
it. Hapjiiness is a condition of mind. It is a 
fundamental principle, and he wlio does not under¬ 
stand the principle cannot pos.sibly be happy. 

All tlie misery and the crime of tlie world rest 
upon the failure of human lieings to understand 
the principle that no man can really be happy 
until he harmonises with the best thing in him, 
with the divine, and not with the brute. No one 
can be happy wlio tries to harmoni.se liis life with 
his animal instincts. The God (the good) in him 
is the only possible thing that (;an make him liappv. 
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Heal hap2)ine.ss cannot be bribed by anything 
sordid or low. Nothing mean or unworthy aj^peals 
to it. Tliere is no atHnity between them. Founded 
upon i)rincij)le, it is as scientific as the laws ot 
mathematics, and lie who works his problem 
correctly will get the hat^jhiiess answer. 

T his is only one way to secure the correct 
answer to a mathematical i)roblem ; and that is 
to work in fiarmony with mathematical laws. It 
Ni'^ould not matter if half the world believed there 
was some other way to get the answer, it would 
never come until the Ia\v was followed with the 
utmost exactitude. It tiocs not matter that the 
great majority of the human race lielieve tiiere is 


some other way ot reaching the hatipiness goal. 
I he fact that they are discontented, restless, and 


unliapjiy, shows that they are not working their 
firi)I)le in scien tificall y. 


W e are all 
insitle of us ; 
life a divine, 


conscious that there is another man 
that there accompanies us through 
silent messengei'—that other, higher. 


bettei- self which sjieaks from the dei)th 
nature and which gives its consent, its ‘‘ 
to every right action, and condemns ever 


s of our 
Amen,” 
y wrong 


one. 


Men and wonnui in all times have 
this (ainstant monitor ; to purchase 


tried to bribe 
its appi'ovai ; 
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to silence it in nervous excitement ; to drown it in 
vicious j)leasure, with drink and with drugs—but 
all in vain. Men in every age have disregarded 
its warning ; liave tried in every possible way to 
get away from its tormenting reproofs when tliey 
have done wrong ; but no amount of dissipation 
or excitement has ev^er been able to silence its 
voice. It always continues to give its unbiassed, un¬ 
bribed approval or disapproval to whatever we do. 

There is nothing in wliich peo])le deceive them¬ 
selves so much as in the puisiiit of happiness. 
There is only one way to hnd it—that is, by obey¬ 
ing the laws upon which we are built. We are 


constructed along the lines of truth and justice, 
and we cannot reach felicity by {lisobeying these, 
the very laws of our nature. 8o long as we con¬ 
tinue to do evil, to get money l)y unfair means— 
\)y robbing others or taking advantage of them— 
so long as our ambition is to get rich ftft}/(vcit/y we 
can never attain true happiness, because we are 
going in the wrong direction. We are introducing 
discord into our natures ; encouraging the very 
o 2 >j)osite to what we are seeking. 

It is just as impossible for a person to reach 
the normal state of harmony while he is practis¬ 
ing selfish, grasping methods, as it is to produce 
Ijarmony in an orchestra with instruments that are 
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nil jangled and out of tune. To be happy, we must 

be in tune with the Infinite within us, in harmony 

with our better selves. There is no way to get 
around it. 

Phe idea tiiat we can practise wiong in our 
\ ocations, in our dealings with men, or in our 
plea.sutes, and then periodically scel< forgiveness 
in our prayers or through our churches—the idea 
that a. man can do wrong and be forgiven without 
remedying the wrong, or without forsaking the sin, 
has done more harm than almost any other tiling 
in civilisation. A clear conscience, a clean life, 
the elimination of selfishness, jealousy, envy, and 
hatred, are nocessary to all high enjoyment. 

One tiouble with many of us is that we try to 
make happiness too complicated an affair. But 
htippiness leally flees from complication, ceremony, 
«ind pTetence. Nature has fixed her everlasting 
(;dict against complicated living. You can never 

toice pleasuie it must be natural ; it must come 
fioin sane living. 

Real hajipiness is so simple that most people do 
not recognise it. They think it comes from doin<^ 
something on a big scale, from a big fortune, or 
from some great achievement, when, in fact, it is 
derived from the simplest, the (puetest. the most 
uiiftrelentions things in tiu* world. 
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Our great problem is to fill each flay so full of 
sunshine, of plain living and higfi thinking, that 
there can be no commonness or unhaj)]>iness in 
our lives. Little kindnesses, pleasant words, and 
helps by the way ; trifling courtesies and encourage¬ 
ments ; duties faithfully done, unselfish services, 
work that we enjoy ; friendships, love, and affec¬ 
tion all the.se are simple things, yet tliey are what 
constitute ha]>piness. 

The great sanatoriums, tlie noted springs of tlie 
world, are crowded witii rich people, sent there by 
their physicians to get rid of the effects of compli¬ 
cated living. They tried to force their pleasures 
and came to grief. 

Not long ago, 1 dined in the home of a very 
rich man, and it took two hours and a half to serve 
the dinner. There were thirteen courses, made up 
of the richest kinds of food, and many of them 
absolutely incompatible with one another'. In 
addition to this, there were seven kinds of wine ! 
riiiiik of anyone being liealthy or liappy livdng 
upon such a diet ! 

What are tlie enjoyments of the average rich i 


Is there anything more vapid, insipid, unsatisfying 


than the chasing after that indefinite, myster’ious 
something which they call happiness ; tliat will-o’- 
the-wisp which is alw'ays beckoning them on, but 
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ever eluding their grasp ; that rainbow which 
recedes as they approach ? They may enjoy the 
titillation of the nerves for a moment, the temporary 
excitement aiul exliilaration whicli come from 
even vicious pleasures. But what of it all ? It 
is only animal enjoyment. Nothing but regret, 
disappointment, and disgust follow. 

rhere is within every normal person a strong 
desire to do something and to be something in 
the world ; and every idler kiiow’s that he is vio¬ 
lating the fundamental rlemand of his nature ; 
that he is really cheating himself out of a very 
sacred prize, the getting of wdiich w'ould mean 
more to him than everything else in the world. 

1 have talked with idle rich voun" men who said 

o 

they knew' that it w'as all wrong for them to refuse 
t'O do their j)art of the w'orld’s work ; that it w'as 
a mistake for' them not to enter into the activities 
ot life and struggle loi' a prize wdiich the Creator 
had litted them to take ; but that tlie paral 3 'sing 
elTect of not being obliged to work had undermined 
their inclination. 

Recently a rieli young man was asked why he 
did not work. ■ I do not have to,” he said. ” Do 
not have to has luined more voiing men than 
almost aiivthing els(\ The tact is, Nature never 
made any provision loi' the idle man. Vigorous 
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activity is the law of life ; it is the savitig f^racc, 
the only thing that can keep a human being from 
retrograding. Activity along the line of one’s 
highest ambition is the normal state of man, and 
he who tries to evade it pays the penalty iii de¬ 
terioration of faculty, in paralysis of efficiency. 
Do not flatter yourself that you can be really happy 
unless you are useful. Happiness and usefulness 
were born twins. To separate them is fatal. 

It is as impossible for a human being to l)e haj)})y 
who is habitually idle as it is for a line chronometei’ 
to be normal when not runnine;. The hiiihest 
happiness is the feeling of well-being which comes 
to one who is actively employed in tloing wiiat 
he was made to do ; carrying out tlic great life- 
{jurpose patterned in his individual bent. The 
practical fulfilling of tlic life-purpose is to Tiian 
what the actual running and keeping time are to 
the watch. W ithout action botli are mcaningk'ss 

There is no tonic like that which comes from 
doing things worth while. There is no happine.ss 
like that which comes from doing our level best 
every day, everywhere ; no satisfaction like that 
wliich comes from stamping our sujjcriority, putting 
our royal trade-mark, upon everything whicli goes 
through our hands. 

Man was made to do things. Nothing else can 
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take the place of achievement in his life. Real 
happiness without achievement of some worthy 
aim is untliinkable. One of the greatest satis¬ 
factions in this world is tJie feeling of enlargement, 
of growth, of stretching upw'ard and onw'ard. No 
j)le<isure can surpass that which comes from the 
consciousness of feeling one’s ht)rizon of ignorance 
being pushed farther and farther away—of making 

headw'a^ in the world—of not only getting on, but 
also of getting up. 

Happiness is incompatible with stagnation. A 

man must feel his expanding power lifting, tugging 

away at a lofty purpose, or he will miss the joy of 
living. 

1 he discords, the bickerings, and divorces; the 
bicaking up of rich homes, and the resorting to 
all sorts of silly devices by many rich people in 
their jiursuit of happiness, prove that it does not 
dwell within them ; that happiness does not abide 
with low' ideals, with selfishness, idleness, and 
discord. It is a friend of harmony ; of truth and 
beauty ; of affection and simplicity. 

Multitudes of men have made fortunes, but have 
murdered their capacity for enjoyment in the pro¬ 
cess. How often we hear the remark, “ He has 
the money, but cannot enjoy it.” 

A man can have no greater delusion than that 
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he can spend tlie best years of his life coining; 
all his energies into dollars, neglecting his home, 
sacrificing friendsliips, self-improvement, and every¬ 
thing else that is really worth while, for money, and 
yet find happiness at the end ! 

If a man coins his ability, his opportunities into 
dollars, and during all the years he is accumu¬ 
lating wealth neglects tlie cultivation of the only 
faculties which are capal>le of appreciating the 
highest happiness, he cannf>t efYectively revive his 
atrophied brain cells. His enjoyment, after he 
makes his money, must come from the exercise 
of the same faculties which he has employed in 
making it. He cannot undo the results of a life 
habit after he retires from business. 

If you have not kept alive your al>iiity to 
appreciate the beautiful, the good, and the true, 
you will be as .surprised to find that it has left you 
as Darwin was when, in middle life, he discovered 
all at once that he had lost hi.s power to appi’eeiate 
Shakespeare and music. 

We ought to be aljle to get a good living, even 
to make fortunes, and yet have a jolly good time 
every day of our lives. This idea of being a slave 
most of the time, and oi only occasionally enjoy¬ 
ing a holiday, is all wrong. Every day should he 
a Ijoliday, a day of joy and gladness, a day of 
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supreme ha{)pinc.ss ; uihI it would lie. if we lived 

knew the seciet of light thinking 
and normal living, 

Isn t it strange that so few people ever think of 
making iiappiimss a daily duty ; that tlicy should 
put tills everlasting emphasis upon tlieir vocations, 
on money making, and let the thing for which thev 

O' V' 

really live come incidentally or without jilanning ? 
J he making of a life should lie emphasised in¬ 
finitely more tlian the making of a livimi'^. 

IH'w jieople ever learn the art of enjoying the 
little things of life as they go along. Yet it is the 
little, evei-yday enjoyments and satisfactions that 
count most in a lifetime. Almost every person I 
know is living in anticipation, not in reality. He 
is not- actual]}' living the life he has always looked 
forward to, or expected to attain ; hut is just 
getting ready to live, just getting ready to enjoy 
it-. When he gets a little more money, a little 
hotter house, a little more of the comforts of life, 
a little more leisure, a little more freedom from 
responsiliility, he will then l)e ready to enjoy life. 

It is a rare thing to lind a person who can truth- 
tully say : " 1 am really living. This is the life I 
have heen stn\nng for, the life that I have looked 
forward to as being as neai’ mv ideal as 1 am likely 

t % 

to tiiul in this world.” 
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It is a great thing so to eultivaU^ the art ot 
happiness that we can get pleasure out of tfie 
common experience of every <lay. The happiness 
habit is just as necessary to our best welfare as the 
work habit, or the honesty or square-dealing habit. 

No one Ctan do his best, iiis higliest work, who 
is not perfectly normal, and liappiness is a funda¬ 
mental necessity of our being. It is an indication 
of health, of sanity, of harmony. The opposite is 
a symptom of disease, of abnormality. Tliere are 

plenty of evidences in the human economy that 

% ' 

we were intended for liappiness, that it is our 
normal condition ; that suffering, unhappines.s, dis¬ 
content, are absolutely foreign and abnormal to 
our natures. 


There is no doubt that our life was intendefl to 
be one grand, sweet song. We are built upon the 
plan of harmony, and every form of discoril is 
abnormal. There is something wrong udien any 
liuman l>eing in this world, tuned to infinite har¬ 
monies and beauties that are unspeakable, is un¬ 
happy and discontented. 

One of the mo.st inexplicable mysteries that has 
ever puzzled the selfish rich is theii' failure to 
find happiness where they had expected to find it. 
The bitterest disappointment that comes to people 

who have made fortunes is that the wealth did 

10 
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not bring tlie happiness whicli it promised, or any¬ 
thing like it. They find that the affections do 
not feed on material things, that the heart would 
starve in the midst of the greatest luxuries alone. 
They find that, while money can do many things, 
it has little power to satisfy the heart yearnings, 
the heart hunger. How manv women there are 
in palatial homes in this country who are starving 
for happiness and who would gladly exchange all 
their luxuries for the love of a good man, even if he 
had not a dollar in the world ! 

No selfish life can ever be happy. I am ac¬ 
quainted with a self-made man who has made a 
foi'tune, who tells me that the greatest enigma 
and disappointment of his life lie in the fact that, 
although he has made millions, he is not happy. 
He says that somehow he has never been able to 
make many friends ; that people avoid him ; that 
he has never been able to get the confidence of 
oth ers to any very great extent, and that he is 
not popular cv'en among liis own neighbours. He 
cannot understand why he is not happy, for, he 
tells me, he has tried very hard to find happiness. 

The trouble with him is that he has always 
done everything with reference to himself. He 
did not mean to be selfish ; but the whole passion 
of his life has been to make money, because he 
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thought that would bring everything else that is 

desirable. He has chosen his friend.s for tlieir 

ability to advance his interests, and lias considered 

every step in life witii reference to the elTect it 

would have upon him. “ What is there in it for 

me ? seems to have been the interrogation point 
in his life. 

Now, happiness is a reflection, an echo, a part 
of what w'e do and think. It' docs not depend 
upon our material possessions. Thoreau’s cal)in, at 
U aldcn Pond, cost only thirty-one dollars, and yet 

Ihoieau w'as rich and hap 2 )y because he had a 
rich mind. 

It is as imj)ossible for the selfish, greedy, grasi)- 
thought, the thought always centred upon 
one s own interest, to j)roduce a happy state of 
mind as it is for thistle seeds to {produce wdieat. 
But if we SOW' helpfulness, kindness, unselfishness. 
v\e shall icap a harvest of satisfaction, harmony, 
and hapj)iness. Selfishness and real hapf)iness 
never go togethei’. 1 hey arc fatally antagonistic. 

An inordinate aml)ition, a desire to get ahead 
of others, a mania to keep up appearances at all 
hazards, whether we can afford it or not, all these 
things feed selfishness, that corrosive acid which 
eats away our possible enjoyment and destro 3 's 
the very sources of happiness. Tlie devouring 
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ambition to get ahead of others in money making, 
to outshine others socially, develops a sordid, grasp¬ 
ing disposition which is the bane of happiness. 
No man with greed developed big within him 
can be happy. Neither contentment, satisfaction, 
serenity, affection, nor any other member of the 
happiness family can exist in the presence of greed. 

It is as impossible for a man who has been 
dishonest, who lias made his wealth by crushing 
others, and by taking advantage of them, to be 
happy as it is for a person really to enjoy himself 
while walking with pebbles in his shoes, or while 
constantly being nettled with pin pricks. 

No man can be happy who is conscious of being 
a drone, of shirking his share in the great world’s 
work, who knows that lie is taking all the good 
things lie can get hold of in life’s great granary, 
put thei e by the toilers, and is putting nothing back. 

A debauched mind that has tleparted from the 
principles of right thinking an<l right living has 
incajiacitated itself for real enjoyment. 

The only way to get the happiness that is worth 
while is to live a straight, clean, pure, honest, 
useful life. There is no power in the universe 
that can make a human being ba|)py along any 
other lines. 

Straightforward, honest work, a determined 
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endeavour to do one’s best, an earnest desire to 

scatter flowers instead of thorns, to make other 

people a little better off, a little happier because 

of our existence, these are the only recipes for real 
happiness. 

No man can be happy when he despises his 
own acts, when he has any consciousness of wrong, 
whether of motive or act. No man can be happy 
when he harbours thoughts of revenge, jealousy, 
envy, or hatred. He must have a clean heart, 
and a clean conscience, or no amount of money or 
excitement can make him happy. 


XII 


ORIGINALITY 

No human being ever yet made a success trying 
to be somebody else, even if that person was a 
success. Success cannot be copied—cannot be 
successfully imitated. It is an original force— 
an individual creation. Every man will be a 
failure just in proportion as be gets away from 
himself and tries to be somebody else and to ex¬ 
press somebody else instead of himself. Power 
comes from within or from nowhere. Be yourself, 
ijisten to the voice within. There is room for 
improvement in every profession, in every trade, 
and in every business. The world wants men 
who can do things in new and better ways. Don’t 
think, because j^our plan or idea has no precedent, 
or because you are young and inexperienced, that 
you will not get a hearing. The man who has 
anything new and valuable to give to the world 

will be listened to and will be followed. The man 
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of strong individuality, who dares to think his own 
thought and originate his own method, who is not 
afraid to be himself, and is not a copy of someone 
else, cpiickly gets recognition. Nothing else will 
attract the attention of an employer or the rest 
of the world so quickly as originality and unique 
ways of doing things, especially if the 3 ’^ are effective. 

Blaze 5 our own way, make 3 'our own path, or 
3 ’ou will never make anv impression on the world. 
It is striking originality that attracts attention. 
The world admires the man who has the courage 
to lift his head above the crowd, who dares to stof> 
to the front and declare himself. Never before was 
originality so much at a premium. The world 
makes way’ for the man with a?i idea. It is the 
thinker, the man with original ideas and new and 
up-to-date methods, who is the real productive 
force in a community’. He is wanted everywhere. 
But there is very little demand for human machines. 

The world is full of followers, leaners, and 
taggers, who are willing to walk in old trails, and 
to have their thinking done for them ; but it is 
seeking the man with original force, who leaves 
the beaten track and pushes into new fields, the 
physician who departs from the precedent of those 
who have gone before him, the lawyer who con¬ 
ducts his case in an original way, the teacher who 
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brings new ideas and metliods into the schoolroom, 
and the clergyman who has the courage to pro¬ 
claim the message which God has given to him, 
not that given to some other man who has put it 
into a book. The world wants preachers who get 
their sermons out of life, not out of a library. 

There are a thousand people who will do faith- 
fully what they are told, to one who can lay out 
a programme or execute it ; a thousand who can 
only follow, to one who can lead. It is a rare thing 
to find a young man who has tlie power of initiative 
and the ability to put a thing through with the 
force of originality. 

Whatever your work in life, do not follow others. 


Do not imitate. Do not do things just as every¬ 
body else has done them before, but in new, in¬ 


genious ways. Show the people in your specialty 
that precedents do not cut much of a ligfure with 
you, and that you will make your own programme. 
Hesolv^e that, whethei' you accomplish much or 
little in the uoild, it shall be original—your own. 
Do not be afraid to assert yourself in a bold indi¬ 
vidual way. Originality is power, life ; imitation 
is death. Do not be afraid to let yourself out. 
\ou grow by being original, never by copying; 
by leading, ne\"er by following. Resolv’e that you 
will be a man of ideas, always on the lookout for 
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improvement. Think to some purpose. There is 
always a place for an original man. 

There is nothing else which will kill the creative 
faculty and paralyse growth more quickly than 
following precedents in everything, and doing every¬ 
thing in the same old way. I have known pro¬ 
gressive young men to stop growing, become 
hopelessly rutty, and lose all their progressiveness 
by going into their fathers’ stores, factories, or 
places of business, where everything was done in 
the same old-fashioned way, and precedents were 
followed in everything. They lost all expansive¬ 
ness, There was no motive for reaching out for 
the new and the original, because their tather.s 
would not change. I have seen splendid fellows, 
who might have become great and grand men, 
shrivel to pygmies in their fathers’ ruts. 

How many of our business houses are weighted 
down with machinery, old, antiquated methods, 
ponderous bookkeeping, and out-of-date appliances, 
when new devices, or new methods with short-cut 
ways of doing things, would enable them to econo¬ 
mise greatly on room and to get along with much 
less help ; but they cling to the old with a fatal 
tenacity. 

This is why so many old concerns, which have 
beet) strong and powerful for generations, gradu- 
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ally shrink, shrivel, get into ruts, and fail, while 
their newer competitors, the bright young men who 
have gone out from these houses, do things in 
a new way, adopt up-to-date methods, keep up 
with the times, and go on to greater success. 

Tiiere is a great advertising quality in originality, 
or uniqueness. The man who does business like 


the great majority of men, although he may have 
superior ability, does not attract much attention. 


But if he makes his own path, adopts original and 
progressive methods, puts his specialty in a class 
by itself, and attracts attention, everybodv who 


patronises him is a travelling advertisement for him. 
T here is a specialty store in Boston w^hose pro¬ 


gressive proprietors make a study of original ways 
of doing everything. For example, all change is 
given in brand-ncw' money, direct from the United 


States treasury or mint. This does not cost much, 


and causes but little trouble, yet it is a very shrewd 
advertisement. It is especially attractive to women 
and children, and has brought a great deal of trade. 
Aside from the danger of handling old, soiled money, 
whicli has been no one knows where, it gives a sense 
of pleasure to handle new', crisp bills, and brand- 


new, bright ones. Tliis is only one of the many 
unique methods this concern adopts. 

People flock to the most up-to-date establish- 
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merits, for they know that tlie newest styles, the 
latest and freshest goods, the greatest variety, the 
best display of taste, and the most appropriate 
things are to be found there. ft is well known 
that those up-to-date houses pay the largest 
salaries and have the best buvers. 

There is a hotel in New York which needs no 
advertising. It is one of the institutions which 
people visit out of interest, and they are always 
talking about it. Other things being erjual, they 
will patronise it. If they cannot alTord to have 
rooms there, they will go there to dine, to see the 
fashions, and prominent people. The amount of 
free advertising which this hotel has had, in addition 
to what, perhaps, other first-class hotels get, .would 
probably have cost, if paid for, half as much as the 
hotel is worth. 

The same is true in every line of endeavour. It 
is the newest and the most up-to-date conceiTi, 
that has the latest devices and the freshest, and 
most original ideas, that draws the peojile. Do 
not, however, make the mistake of thinking that 
if you simply do things in new ways you will 
necessarily be successful. It is effective originality 
that count.s. fher^i are thousands of men who 
are always chasing new ideas, new ways of doing 
things, who never accomplish anything of note. 
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because they are not effective, not practical. I 
know a man who adopts every new device that 
comes along, and has thus practically run through 
a large estate left him, because he did not have the 
judgment or the sagacity to select really effective 
devices or methods in the management of his affairs. 

The shrewdest thing a young man can do—to 
.^ay notliing of the influence upon his character— 
is to put the greatest possible originality and the 
highest ])ossible excellence into everything he does ; 
to make a resolution, at the very outset of his 


caieer, to stamp his individuality upon everything 
that goes out of his hands, and to determine that 
cvciything he does shall hav'^e the imprint of his 
character upon it as a trade-mark of the highest 
and best that is in him. If he does this, he will 


not require a large amount of capital to start a 
business, and to adv^ertise it. His greatest re¬ 
sources will i>c in himself. Originality is the best 
substitute for advertising, as well as the best thing 
to advertise, if quality goes with it. Some men 
are absolutely afraid to do things in a new way. 
They must follow somebody else. “ What was 
good enough foi‘ my lather and grandfather is good 
enough for me seems to be their motto. They 
cannot see any reason for changing. Tliey must 
havx* a precedent tor ev'^erything or they reject it. 
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They cannot appreciate a new idea or a new way 
of doing things. They think there must be some¬ 
thing the matter with it if it iias not been used 
before. They have a peculiar love for the old ; 
the antique appeals to them. They think the value 
of things lies in their age. Tiiese people with hide¬ 
bound intellect.s stand in the way of progress. 
Every town has these “ precedent men in the 
same old-sized stores with the same old, out-of- 
date show-windows, the same methods of display- 
ing goods, the same old, cumbersome systems in 
the counting-room. They are progress-proof. New 
ideas frighten them. The precedent man is always 
nonplussed, embarrassed by any tiling new, or when 
confronted with a condition which requires some¬ 
thing original. lie must get hold of something 
which has been used before, or he is powerless. 

Many people think it is unfortunate to be unlike 
others in their personalities. They are always 
afraid of being thought peculiar, (ir eccentric. Yet 
the Creator never made two things alike, nor any 
two people alike. Nature breaks her mould at 
every new birth. Great characters always have 
strong individuality and originality, characteristics 
which mark them from the crowal. ''Po be eccentric 
is not to be weak, Init more often it is a sign of 
strength. Lincoln had eccentricities, but they were 
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inseparable from his great character. Eccentricities 
which do not make a person disagreeable or re¬ 
pulsive are often advantageous rather than dis¬ 
advantageous. 

Wliat is more monotonous than a dead-level, 
insipid character, that has no strongly marked 
features which individualise it ? We all love a 


great nature, a strong, vigorous, rugged personality, 
which imj>resses us with power—something colossal 
which looms above us and inspires us with awe and 
admiration, such as we feel when standing under 
some mighty mountain cliff towering above us into 
the clouds. We do not wish the rugged crags 
smoothed off. They add to the peak’s sublimity. 
1’hey suggest majesty and power. Why should 
we want to plane off the eccentricities of a great 
character, or the individuality which characterises 
him and distinguishes him from all others ? 


\\ e believe in the original man or woman who 
does not remind us of others, who makes a new, 
strong, vigorous, and lasting impression upon us, 
who does not imitate, or follow, who makes his 


own programme, who acts upon his own judgment, 
who leans upon nobody, and who does not ask 


advice, but acts fearlessly, boldly, independently. 
\\-c know there is force there that can do things— 
that can achieve—a reserve power tliat makes 
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its possessor a master. Fearlessness is a quality 
absolutely necessary to great achievement, courage 
always accompanies force. It is a marked quality 
of the original man. Imitators are timid, weak. 

Do not be afraid of being original. Be an inde¬ 
pendent, self-reliant, new man, not just one more 
individual in the world. Do not try to be a coj)y 
of your grandfather, your father, or your neighbour. 
That is as foolish as for a violet to try to be like a 
rose, or for a daisy to ape a sunflower. Nature has 
given each a peculiar equipment for its })urpose. 
Every man is born to do a certain work in an 
original way. If he tries to copy some other man, 
or to do some other man’s work, he will be an 
abortion, a misfit, a failure. 

Do not imitate even vour heroes. Scores of 
young clergymen attcmpte<l to make theii" repu¬ 
tations by imitating Beecher. They co])ied his 
voice and conversation, and imitated his jicstures 

O' 

and his habits, but they fell as far short of tho 
great man’s powei- as the chromo falls short of 
the masterpiece. Where are those hundreds of 
imitators now ? Not one of them has ever made 
any stir in the world. The world puts its l)an uj)on 
all imitations. It despi.ses a man who tags on to 
somebody else, leans or imitates. He is always classed 
as a weakling, without force, j)Ower, or individualitv. 
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We bear a great deal about the dangers of the 
one-man power in our great corporations. People 
say that they should be managed by large com¬ 
mittees, or boards of directors; that too much 
power should not be put into the hands of one man. 
But there is one original, dominating character 
in every committee, on every board of directors, 
who towers above all the others and ultimately 
rules. It is impossible to get away from the 
domination of a strong, original, forceful character. 

Just be yourself. The consciousness that you are 
not another in the slightest degree—that there 
is no suggestion of being a copy of somebody else 
about you—is a great power in itself. It increases 
your confidence. The very reputation of being 
original buttresses you in any community. It 
lielps you to liave people say, after talking with 
you, “ There, 1 met an original man, to-clay, who 
did not even remind me of anybody else I have 

I- V 

ever .seen.” It is ref resiling to talk with a man 
who never reminds you of others, who uses no 
cant, who is not tlie slave of precedent, who walks 
on his own legs, who has no use for crutches, and 


who never leans—a man of force, who radiates 


[lower. 


or 


Why try to be somebody else ? To be yourself, 
to express yourself with originality aiul power. 
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is the greatest thing you can do. You cannot be 
another if you try. It only makes you unnatural 
and ridiculous, and robs you of the power which 
comes from self-expression, from being yourself. 
The more you differ from another man by nature, 
the more ridiculous you will make yourself by 
attempting to imitate him. Real strength inheres 
in personality. 


HAD MONEY, BUT LOST IT 


A PROMINENT New Yoi’k lawyer of wide experience 
says that, in liis opinion, ninety-nine out of every 
hundred of those who make money or inherit it, 
lose it, sooner or later. 


What a spectacle, everywhere in this land of 
])lcnty, of inexhaustible resources and unlimited 
t)pportunity, where every man ought to be a king, 
to see (iod's noblemen living like European peasants 
because they never learned to do business in a 
business way ! 


How many thousands of good, honest men and 
women there are in tliis countrv who have worked 

4 . 

verv hard <and made all sorts of sacrifices of com- 
%' 

fort and luxury in order to lay up something for 

the future, and yet have leached middle life or 

later without having anything to show for it ; 

iTiany of them, indeed, finding themselves without 

a home or any probability of getting one, without 
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property or a cent ot money laid by tor sickness, 
for the inevitable emergency, or for their declining 
years ! 

It seems incredible that a strong, sturdy, selt- 
made man, who has had to fight his way up from 
poverty, and wlio feels the backache in every dollar 
he has earned, should let his savings slip tiirough 
his fingers in the in<)st foolish investments, witli 
scarcely any investigation, often sending his money 
thousands of miles away to ])eople he has never 
seen, and about wliom he knows practically nothing, 
except through an advertisement which has at¬ 
tracted liis attention, or through tlie wiles of some 
smootli, unprincipled promoter. 

Great numbers of vast fortunes in this countrv 
have been and are being built up on the van-y 
ignorance of the masses in regaid to business 
methods, 'bhe schemers bank on it that it is 
easy to swindle people who do not know how to 
protect their property. They thriv^e on the ignor¬ 
ance of their fellows. They know that a slirewd 
advertisement, a cunningly worded circular, a 
hypnotic appeal will bring the hard earnings of 
these unsuspecting people out ot hiding-places 
into their own coffers. 

For the sake of your home, tor the protection 
of your hard earnings, for your peace of mind. 
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your self-respect, your self-conficlcnce, whatever 
else you do, do not neglect a good, solid business 
training, and get it as early in life as possible. It 
will save vou from many a fall, from a thousand 
embarrassments, and perhaps from the humilia¬ 
tion of being compelled to face your wife and 
children and confess that vou have been a failure. 

4 •' 


It may s|)are you the mortification of having to 
move from a good home to a poor one, of seeing 
your property slip out of your hands, and of hav¬ 
ing to acknowledge your weakness and your lack 
of foresight and thoughfulness, or it may prevent 
your being made the dupe of sliarpers. 

Many men who once hafl good stores of theii’ 
own are working as clerks, floor-walkers, or super¬ 
intendents of departments in other people’s stores, 
just because they risked and lost everything in 
some venture. As they now have others depend¬ 


ing on them, they (lo not dare to take the risks 
which they took in yourm manhood to net a new 

1 » w O 


start, and so they struggle along in 
positions, still mocked with ambitions w 


mediocre 
hich they 


have no chance to gratify. 

How many ii\ yen tors and discoverers have 

« ' 


fought the fight of desperation amidst poverty 
and deprivation for years and years, and have 
succeeded in giving the world that which helps to 
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emancipate man from driulgerv and to ameliorate 
the hard conditions of civilisation, and yet liave 
allowed otliers to snatch their victories awav from 
them and leave them penniless, just because they 
flid not know how to protect themselves 1 

Thousands of people who were once in easy cir¬ 
cumstances are living in jjoverty arul wretched¬ 
ness to-day because they failed to put an under¬ 
standing or an agreement in w)*iting, or to d(j 
business in a business way. Families liave been 


turned, penniless, out of house and home, because 
they trusted to a relative or a fiiend to ' do wliat 
was right ” liy them, without making a hard-and- 
fast, practical business arrangement with him. 

ft does not matter how honest people are, they 
may forget, and it is so easy for misunderstandings 
to arise that it is never safe to leave anything of 
importance to a mere oral statement. Reduce; it 
to writing. It costs but little, in time or money, 
and when all parties interested are agreed, that is 
the best time to formulate the agreement in exact 
terms. This will often save lawsuits, iiitterness, 
and alienations. Mow many friendships liave been 
broken because understandings w’ere mjt put in 
writing ! Thousands of cases are in the courts 
to-day for this reason, and a large paid of lawyers’ 
incomes is derived from them. 
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Many people have a foolish idea that others, 
especially friends or relatives, will he sensitiv^e and 
think their honesty questioned if they are asked 
to put their proposition, or agreement, or under¬ 
standing in writing. It is not a question of con¬ 
fidence. It is a question of Inisiness, and business 
should he done in a business way, so that in case 
of deatli, or some other unforeseen event, every 
possibility of complication or misunderstanding 
will he eliminated. The very people you may 
think will he sensitive or ofTended because you 
arc so exacting wilt really think more of you for 
your straiglitforward business methods and your 
carefulness in avoiding misunderstanding. 

Many a cultured girl has been thrown suddenly 

on her own resources l>y the failure or the death 

« ' 

of her father, and has found herself wholly in- 
ca})able of atlministering his alTairs or of earning a 
living. Many women, their husl)ands having died 
suddenly, are left witli large business responsi¬ 
bilities, which they are utterly unfit to assume. 
'Phey are at the mercy of designing lawyers or 
dishonest busine.ss men, who well know that they 
are mere babies in their hands when it comes to 
important transactions. 

Rusiness tnlent is as rare as a takmt for mathe¬ 
matics. We lind boys and girls turned out of 
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school and college full of theories, and of all sorts 
of knowledge or smatterings of knowledge, but 
without the ability to protect themselves from 
human thieves v;ho are trying to get something 
for nothing. No girl or boy should be allowed to 
graduate, especially from any of the higher insti¬ 
tutions, without being well grounded in practical 
business methods. Parents who send their children 
out in life, without seeing that they are well ver.sed 
in ordinary business principles, do tliem an incal¬ 
culable injustice. 

1 have heard a young woman boast that she 
dicl not know anything about money matters, and 
had no desire to. .She said that she had no idea 
of the value of a dollar, that she could spend all 
the money she could get, but that it was distasteful 
to her to disc\iss econom 3 ^ .Many sucii women 
object to any cornmon-.sense consideration of the 
linancial question. Thej' think it is not necessary 
for them to know anything about money from the 
p\irel3' business point of view, as they consider 
that phase of life belongs wholly to their fathers 
or Ijrothcrs or husbands. 

An instructive example of the result of such 
spirit and ignorance 1 found in a lad^^ who had 
lost her property through a lack of business know¬ 
ledge. She foltl me that she knew notliing wliat- 
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ever about business. She had never known the 
value of money. Her husl)and died and left her 
with a large property, and it was her custom to 
sign any paper or document that her law^yer or 
agents presented to lier, usually without reading. 
The people who liad charge of her property knew 
that she knew nothing al)out business and took 


advantage of her ignorance. They got her property 
away from her, and she did not have enough left 
even to co!uluct a legal light to get it back. 

rhousands of girls are sent out into the world 
with what is called finished educations, who can¬ 
not even give a j)roi)er receipt for money, to say 
nothing of drawing a promissory note, a draft or 
a bill, or undcrstariding the significance and im¬ 
portance of b\isiness contracts. Such a woman pre¬ 
sented a cheque for payment to the paving teller 
of her bank. He jiassed it back to her witli the 
re(juest tiiat she be l;ind enough to endorse it. 
The latly wrote on the back of the cheque, “ I have 
done business with tliis bank for rnauv years, and 
1 l)elieve it to be all right. .Mrs -lames U. Brown.” 

A society woman in New York presented a 
c.heciue for payment at a bank, and the teller told 


her that it was not signed. “ Oh, do they have to 
be signed ? ” slie responded. ” What an awful lot 
of rtal tape tiiere is about the banking business.” 
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I know of a lad 3 '^ whose liusband made a deposit 
for lier in a bank and gave her a cheque book so 
that she could pay her bills without calling on 
him for money. One day she received a notice 
from the bank that her account was overdrawn. 
She w'ent to the bank and told the teller that there 
must be a mistake about it, because she still had 
a lot of cheques left in her book. She knew so 
little about business methods that she thought she 
could keep drawing an^'^ amount until the cheques 
were all gone. 

This sounds ridiculous and almost incredible, 
yet the very girl who laughs at it may make even 
more absurd blunders. Many an accomplished 
woman, when given a pen and asked to sign an 
important document drawn up by an attorney or 
a long-lieaded business man, will sign it without 
reading it, or even asking to be informed of its 
contents, only to learn afterwards by disastrous 
results that she has signed away her property and 
turned herself out of her home. Only a short time 
ago 1 read of a lady who had won a suit involv* 
ing about $20,000. New evidence, however, was 
brought forward, whicli caused the court immedi’ 
ately to reverse its decision. It was juoved that 
the lady lia<l sworn falsely. She was perfectlv 
innocent ot aii^' sucii intention, but she had sworn 
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til at she liad never signed her name to a certain 
document. The document was produced, and, to 
her utter astonishment, slie saw her signature 
affixed to it. She acknowledged at once that the 


signature was hers, althougli slie had just sworn 
that slie liad never signed the paper in question. 
It aj)peared that, during her liushand’s lifetime, 
whenever papers were to be signed, he told her 
where to write lier name, and she did as she was 
told, without having the slightest idea of the 
contents of the papers. 

Many f)cople have come to giief by giving full 
power of attorney to their lawyer or business 
agent. V'ery few unpractical people, especially 
women, imder.stand the significance of a full power 
of nttorney, which authorises the person so em¬ 
powered to d('a! with your pro|)erty in all respects 


as if it were his own, 


or as if lie had for the time 


being assumed your [lersonality. Ho may sign 
your name to any instrument ; he may bind you 
to anything he ]>!eases ; he may draw money from 
vour hank ; he may impmsonate you in all business 
transactions. In short, as far as business arrange¬ 
ments are concerned, he stands jiractically and 
legally for yourself. This is a tremendous power 
to place in the hands of another, and people should 
he verv <“ai‘<‘ful to u lioni t lu'V H'^sign it. ft should 
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never be conferred on any person but one whose 
honesty is above suspicion, and whose knowledge 
of business and of men and affairs has l)een tried 
and proved. 

Oh, I signed a paper, giving full power of 
attorney to my lawyer before I went abroad,— 
1 trusted everything to him—and when 1 came 
l>ack practically everything was gone. My business 
affairs were so complicated that i have not had 
the money to fight the man 1 trusted.’' This was, 
in brief, the story of one man’s wrecked finances, 
as he told it to me. 


Women will often pay out large sum.s of money, 
and never think of asking for a receipt, especially 
if they are dealing with friends or people they 
know well. Intelligent women, however, ought to 
know that our Oovernment is a goofl examjde of 
how we should do business. It does not doubt 
the President’s honesty, and yet he must sii^n 
a voucher foi* his salary, just the same as the 
clieapest (iovernment employee. The justices of 
the United States Supreme Court, who are con¬ 
sidered to ])e the soul of honour, and are the final 
arbiters of all great (piestions, must also sign a 
receipt for their salaries. 

If every cfiild in America had a thorough business 
training, tens of thousands of promoters, ion 


if- 

O 
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hoaded, cunning schoinors, w'ho have thriven on 
the people’s ignorance, would he out of an occupa¬ 
tion. 


1 believe that the business college.s are araona 

O O 

the greatest blessings in American civilisation 

to-dav, because thrcuigli tlieii' teaching tliev have 
' -1 

been the means of savitig tliousands of homes, 
and have made happy and comfortable tens of 


thousands of people who might otherwise be livdng 
in poverty and wretchedness. 


This ignoiancc of practical business principles 
is very common among professional men. I know 
clergymen, journalists, authors, doctors, teachers, 

men in every profession, who arc constantly sub- 

jected to serious embarrassment by their in- 

% 

capacity in business matters. Some of them do 


not know bow to interpret the simplest business 
forms. 


Not long ago, a Harvard graduate, occupying 
a very important {)<>sition as a teacher, went to the 
president of a commercial school atul asked him 
to give him some lessons on how to handle money, 


notes, etc. He said that, when he went to his 

I)ank and asked tliem how much money he had 

% 

there, they laughed at him ; and that wlien a 
i»ank draft eame to him lu' did mjt l;now what to 
do with it. 
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Nothing will stand you in better stead, in the 
hard, cold practical everyday world, than a good, 
sound ljusiness education. You will find that your 
success in any trade, occupation, or profession will 
flepend as much on 3 '^our general knowledge of 
men and affairs as on your technical training. 

No matter wliat your vocation may he, you 
must he a business man first, or you will always 
he placcfl at a great disadvantage in the practical 
affairs of life. \Vc cannot entirely ignore the money 
side of existence any more than we can the food 
side, and the very foundation of a practical, 
successful life is the abilitv to know how to inana^^e 

* O 

the money side effectively. 

It is infinitely harder to save money and to 
invest it wisely than to make it, and, if e\mn the 
most practical men, men who have had a long 
training in scientific business methods, find it a 
difficult thing to hold on to money after they 
make it, what is likely to happen to people who 
have had practically no training in business 
methods ? 
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SlZlNCi UP PEOPLE 

Afi’kr Alexander the Great had con(|iiered the 
Persians he became suddenly very ill. One of his 
generals sent him a letter saying that his attending 
physician had resolved to poison him. He read 
the letter without the sliglitest sign of emotion, 
and put it under his pillow. When the physician 
came and piopared medicine, Alexander said ho 
would not take it just then, but told him to put 
it where he could reach it, and at the same time 
gave him the letter from his general. Alexander 
raised himselt on his elbow, and watched the 
physician s face with the utmost searching scrutiny, 
looking into his very soul ; but he did not see in it 
the sliglite.st evidence of fear or guilt. He immedi- 
ately reached for the medicine bottle, and, without 
a word, drank it.s contents. 'Jdie amazed physician 
asked him how he could do that after receiving 
such a letter. Alexander replietl, “ Because you 
are a7x honest man.''' 
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Alexander was a remarkable student of human 
nature. He knew men, and the motives which 
actuated them. He could read the human heart 
as an open book. 

The art of all arts for the leader is this ability 
to measure men, to weigh them, to “ size them 
iij),” to estimate their possibilities, to place them 
so as to call out their strength and eliminate their 
weakness. 

This is the epitaph which Andrew Carnegie has 
chosen for himself : “ Here lies a man who knew' 
how to get around him men much cleverer than 
himself.” 

People wonder how' a iMorgan, a Harriman, a 
Ryan, a Wanarnaker, can carry on such prodigious 
enterprises. Tlie secret lies iti theii' ability to 
project themselves through a mighty system, and 
to choose men who will fit the ])laces they aie ])ut 
in, men who can carry out their employer’s pro¬ 
gramme to the letter, 

Marshall Field w'as ahvays studying his employees 
and trying to read their futures. Nothing escaped 
his keen eye. Kven w hen those about him did not 
know' that he was thinking of tliern, he was taking 
their measure at every opportunity. His ability 
to place men, to weigh and measure them, to 
pierce all })retence, amounted to genius. When he 
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miyseti a man from a certain counter, he would 
often ask his manager what had become of him. 
\A lien told tliat he was promoted, he would keep 
track of him until he missed him again, and then 
would ask where he was. He alwavs wanted to 
see how near the man came to his estimate of him. 


He thus kept track of men of promise in his em¬ 
ploy and w.atched their advancement. In this way, 
he hecarne an ex])crt in human nature reading. 

Mr Field would sometimes pick out a man for 
a position the choice of whom his advisers would 
tell him they thought a mistake ; but he was 
nearly always right, because he had greater power 
of discernment than the others. He did not pay 
much attention to the claims of the applicant, or 
to what he said, because he could see through the 

O 

surface and measure the real man. He had a 
wonderful power for taking a man’s mental calibre. 
He could sec in which direction liis strength lay, 
and he could see his weak points as few inen could. 

A man who had been his general manager for 
many years, once resigned very suddenly to go 


into business for himself. Without the slightest 
hesitation or concern, Mr Field called to his oiHce 
a man whom he had been watching, unknown to 
the man, for a long time. With very few words, he 
madt* fiim general manager. And so great was his 
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conlidence that he had measured the man correctly, 
that the very next day he sailed for Europe. Ho 
did not think it necessary to \\ ait and see how his 
new manager turned out. He helieved lie had the 
right man and that he could trust him. He was 
not disappointed. 

Men who are capable of succeeding in a large 
way are shrewd enough to know that they do not 
know it all,” shrewd enough to employ men w ho 
are strong where they are weak, to surround them¬ 
selves with men who have the ability which they 
lack, who can supplement their weakness and short¬ 
comings with strength and ability. Thus, in their 
combined power, they make an elTective force. 

Many men, because of their inability to read 
human nature, duplicate their own weaknesses in 
their einplo^^ees, thus multii)lying their chances of 
failure. Few' men are able to see their own w'eak- 
nesses and limitations, and those who do not, 
surround themselves with men who have the same 
w'cak links in their character, and the result is that 
their whole institution is weak. 

I he leader inust not only be able to judg(‘ others, 
but he must also be able to read himself, to take an 
inventory of his own strong points and weak j)oints. 

Men who have been elected to liigh oflice or to 
till very imp(jrtant po.sitions at the head of ^I'lcat 
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concerns because of their recognised ability have 
often disappointed the expectations of those who 
placed their liopes in them, simply because they 
could not read people. They may have been well 
educated, well posted, strong intellectually, may 
have had a great deal of general ability ; but they 
lacked the skill to read men, to measure them, to 
weigh them, to place them where they belonged. 

Grant was cut out foi’ a general, a military 
leader ; but when he got iiito the White House 
lie felt out of place, he was shorn of his great 
power. He coxdd not use his greatest ability. He 
was ol)liged to depend too much upon the advice of 
friends. The result was tiiat, as President, he did 
not maintain the high reputation he had made as 
a general. 

If he had had the same ability to read politicians 
and to estimate men for Government positions that 
lie ha<l for the judging of military ability, he would 
have made a great President ; but he felt his 
weakness in the position which he was not fitted 
by nature to fill, and made the fatal mistake of 

a 

])utting himself intij the hands of his friends. 

The yo\ing man starting out for himself ought 
to make a study of his ]iower of penetration, of 
his character-reading ability. He ought to make 
it a business to study men, to estimate their cap- 

i * 
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abilities and the motives wiiicli actuate them. He 
should scrutinise their actions, watch tlieir ten¬ 
dencies in little things, and learn to read them as 
an open book. 

Tlie involuntary acts and natural manner of a 
man indicate more tlian does his studied conversa¬ 
tion. The eye cannot lie. It speaks the truth in 
ail languages. It otten contradicts the tongue. 
While the man is trying to deceive you with words, 
his eyes are telling you the truth ; his actions are 
indicative ot the real man, wliile the tonjrue mav 
onl^^ re])rescnt the diplomat, the man who is acting. 

A very succe.ssful liusiness man in New York, 
noted for his ability to read men, will sometimes 
stiuly an apj)licant foi' an important position for 
a long time, talking very little himself, but all tlic 
time trying to call the man out, watcliing every 
movement, scrutinising every word, trying to read 
the motive behind every glance of the eye. His 
manner, everything, are all letters of the alphabet 
by which he sj)ells out the real man. 1 have been 
in his oflice when he was measuring a man. It 
was a great lesson to watch liis face tas he seemed 
t(j read the applicant through and through, weigh 
him on the scale of his judgment, jjenetrate to the 
very marrow of his being, and estimate his cap- 
aliilities ami possibilities to a nicely. 
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After a tew minutes’ conv’ersation, and the man 
had passed out, he would tell me just how large 
that man was, what he was capable of doing, what 
his future would be, and what were his limitations. 
And he seldom makes a mistake. T have never 
known a man to succeetl to any extent when he 
said there was nothing in him, and I have never 
known one to turn out badlv when he endorsed 
him without reserve. 

We all know heads of business houses who work 
like slaves, dig and save, and yet do not make 
much headway, simply l>ecause they do not know 
how to surround themselves with the right men. 

8omc men seem incapable of projecting system 
and order throiigli tlieir establishments. They 
rnav do their own work well, and then they strike 
their limitations. They are not good judges of 
iniinan natuic ; thcii' discernment is not sharp. 
Thev arc misled by conversational powers, display 

K * 

of education, and often place a theoretical man 
wlicre only practical talent could succeed. They 
are likely to {)lace a man of gi’cat retinement, 
sensitiveness, delicate makt'-up, in a position where 
a strong, lobust, t Iiiek-skinncd man is required, 
where an over-sensitive soul will chafe and shrink 
from the cold, aggressive business methods neces- 
sai y to elVective, ellicicnt management. 
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People are continually hoin" led into all sort« 
of unfortunate positions, entangling alliances, and 
mortifying, embarrassing situations because of their 
lack of ability to read human nature an^l to estimate 
character at a glance. Good peojile ev'erywhere are 
being imposed upon and are losing their money 
in all sorts of foolish investments because of their 
ignorance of human nature. They are not able 
to see the rascal, the scoundrel liehind the mask. 
They have not developed the power of discernment, 
the ability to see the “ wolf in sheep’s clothing.” 
The knowledge of liuman nature as a protector of 
money, of character, as a protector against frauds 


and imposition is inestimable. 

(jnibble people are proverbially poor readers of 

human nature, ami hence they are always open 

to imposition. Oily, cunning pnjmoters are keen 

observers of human nature, and they can tell very 

^ ' 

(piickly when they strike a good-natured, large- 


hearted professor, scholar, clergyman or artist who 
knows very little about business matters and who 
trusts everybody. They know that if they can 
only get an opportunity they can very quickly 
make such a man believe almost anythin*^. Thev 
know he will be an easy' prey to their wiles and 
their keener knowledge of men. 

These promoters wouhi not tiiink of tackling a 
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shrewd, level-headed business man for their nefarious 
schemes, because he is too keen, too sharp, too good 
a judge of human nature. Such a man would be 
likely to penetrate the mask and see the real 
motive beneath the oily, honeyed words, the smooth, 
seductive manner. 

The ability to read people at sight is a great 
business asset. Expertness in reading human 
nature is just as valual>lc to a young lawyer as a 
knowledge of law ; it is as valuable to a physician 
as a knowledge of medicine. The man who can 
read human nature, who can size up ” a person 
tpiickly, who can arriv^e at an accurate estimate 
of character, no matter what his vocation, or pro¬ 
fession, has a great advantage over others. 

With some men the power to read people aright 
amounts to an instinct. They look through all 
pretences ; they tear ofT all masks. They see the 
man as he is, his reality, and measure him for what 
he is worth. 

A man possessing this power of character-reading 
pays little attention to what a person seeking 
employment may say of himself. He can see for 
himself. Human nature is to him an open book, 
wliile to others it is a sealed book. They do not 
have the faculty of going back of pretensions. They 
are largely at the mercy of what he claims for 
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himself, and they are always being duped. They 
make very poor employers. 

I know a popular business man, a very able 
man in many respects, and one much beloved by 
everybody who knows him, but he has always been 
the victim of his ignorance of human nature. He 
cannot read motives, weigh or estimate the ability 
of others to do certain things. If an applicant for 
a position talks well, he immediately jumps to the 
conclusion that he is a good man for the position, 
and hires him, usually to be disappointed. He 
has a great weakness for clergjunen who have lost 
their positions through failing health or for other 
reasons, and also for ex-teacliers and professors. 
The result is that he has a lot of unpractical people 
about liim who know nothing of progressive, scien¬ 
tific business building. 

It is an education in itself to form the habit 
of measuring, weighing, estimating the different 
people we meet, for in this way^ we are improv¬ 
ing our own powers of observation, sharpening our 
perspective faculties, improving our judgment. The 
ability to read human nature is a cultivable quality, 
and we have a great opportunity in this country, 
with its conglomerate population, to study the 
various tyjjes of character, 

Wliat a womlerful school most of us are in 
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practically all of the time, especially in large cities, 
where we are constantly coming in contact wath 


strangers ! What a chance to become experts in 
reading human nature, in studying motives! 

The face, the eye, the manners, the gestures, the 
walk, all these are hieroglyphics which, if we can 
only decipher them, spell out the character. Some- 
times a single glance of tlie eye, when one is un¬ 


conscious, will give you a glimpse 
most soul and reveal secrets which 


into his inner- 
lie would never 


dare 

and 


to utter with his tongue. The facial expression 
the manner, especially when people are off 


their guard, or unconscious that they are being 
watched, are groat revealers of character. 

\ on will find, as you become an expert in face 
study, in reading character, human nature, that 


you will develop marvellous skill in seeing things 
which you never noticed before. You w^ill be able 


to jirotect yourself from the promoter, the insinua¬ 
ting man who is trying to persuade 3 ’^ou into some¬ 
thing wdiich may not be to your benefit, but w'hich 
will be to his. \ on will be able to discriminate 
betw'een friendshij) and duplicity. You will be able 


to prot(‘ct yourself from 
and embarrassments and 
eri])ple your career. 


a thousand annoyances 
humiliations wdiich might 


How’ many people are living in poverty, are 
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wrctcliGcl, IiohicIgss to-day b6C3.us0 tliGy could not 
read liuman nature and were robbed of their 
property and their rights ! 

To discern the difference between the false and 

the true, to place the right values upon men, to 

emphasize the right thing in them, to discriminate 

between the genuine and the pretended, is an 

accomplishment which may be worth infinitely 

more to you than a college education without this 

practical power, and may make all the difference 

to 3 ^ou between success and failure, happiness and 
misery. 


XV 

DOES THE WORLD OWE YOU A 

LIVINO ? 

A FiFTEEX-YEAR-OLD bell boy was arrested in 
Cleveland f(H‘ stealing eight dollars. When asked 
in court why he stole, he said, “ Because the world 
owes me a living.’" Xo doubt the youth had heard 
this many times from older lips. 

When the armies of Louis XIV. were devastated 
in Flanders, the monarch exclaimed : “ Has God 
forgotten all that 1 have done for Him ? ’' A vast 
number of people .seem to think that God and the 
world are under great obligations to them, and that 
the world owes tliem a living without any return 
service from them. Not long ago I heard a young 
woman say that she did not consider that she owed 
the world anything, that she was thrust into it 
without being consulted, that she proposed to get 
out of it what she could with as little effort as 
possible, and that she tlid not feel under the slightest 
obligation to tlie past. 

Did you ever think, my idle friend, what you 
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really owe the world for the privilege of living in it ? 
Did you ever think that all the civilisations of the 
globe have been working for you through all the ages 
up to the present moment, and that you are reaping 
the harvest of all the hard-working, sacrificing, sufler- 
ing, drudging sowers that have preceded you ? 

Can you look the workers of the world in tiie 
face and tell them that you intend to have ail the 
benefits of their labour, to enjoy all the good 
things of the world without doing anything to com¬ 
pensate for them ? 

The man who does not feel his heart throb with 
gratitude every day of his life for being born in 
the very golden age of the world, and who does 
not feel that he owes a tremendous debt to the 
past, to all the people wlio have struggled and 
striven and sacrificed before him, is not made of 
the right kind of stuff. In other words, he is not 
a man, and he ought to be treated as a drone, a 
thief of other men’s labours. 

Everything that has gone before you enters 
into your life and time. You enjoy the sum of 
all the past every moment of your life. Think of 
the untold thousands who have laid down their 
lives to make possible tlie comforts, the blessings, 
and the immunities you ik)vv enjoy. Think of the 
rivers of blood that liave been spilt, of the tliousands 
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who have perished or liv^cd in the misery of prison 
and dungeon to purchase the liberties of speecli 
and freedom of action which you enjoy to-day. 

How many lives have been lived in solitude and 
misery in order to dev^elop sciences which are to-day 
beacon lights of the world ! And think what multi¬ 
tudes of people are engaged in producing, manu¬ 
facturing and forwarding your clothing, your 
furniture, your food, the tropical fruits on your 
table, the foreign textiles, the bric-a-l)rac, and all 
the things which come from foreign lands to minister 
to your comfort and convenience. 

Von buy an orange on the street for two or three 
cents, blit did yon ever think of what it has cost 
to bring it to you ? Did you ever think of the 
number ot people who have aided in its production 
and its transportation so that yon might buy it for 
a few pennies ? 

\ on get a yard of cotton cloth for ten cents ; 
but ditl you ever think of the toil and the hardships 
of the poor peo])le in the St>uth, of the operatives in 
the mill, the [)ackers, shippers, and clerks who have 
handled and rehandled, and shipped it by steamship 
and railroad that yon might buy it for a song ? 

kSui^pose these ])eople who say that they owe the 
woild nothing w'ert^ ol>liged to make all the comforts 
ami luxuries tlu*\' eniov ! How loiiif would it take 
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them to produce even a lead pencil, a sheet of 
writing paper, a jack-knife, a pair of spectacles, a 
pail’ of shoes, or a suit of clothes, representing an 
untold amount of drudgery and sacriHce ? There is 
toil, struggle, and sacrifice in evei’ything you pur¬ 
chase, everything you enjoy. How many thousands 
of people have worked like slaves to make it even 
possible for you to ride on a railroad or on a steam¬ 
ship, and how many lives have been sacrificed in 
order to reach the perfection and safety attained by 
modern trains and steamers, and to enable you to 
enjoy the comforts and luxuries which they ])rovide! 

Wherever you go, tens of thousands of people 
have been preparing the way and getting things 
ready, guarding against danger, saving you trouble 
and drudgery ; and yet you say that you do not 
consider ^murseJf in debt to the world. 

If all the workers and all the wealth of the world 


to-day had been employed for thousands of years 
for your special benefit, to prepare for your recep¬ 
tion upon the earth, tliey could not have provided 


the comforts, the conveniences, the facilities, the 
immunities, the luxuries which you found waiting 

for you when you were born, and for which you 

% 

gave not even a penny or a thought, and yet you 
say that the w^orld owa^s 3 'ou this and the other, and 
that you owe it nothing ! 

•• C> 
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Did you ever think, my idle friend, that there 
arc some thing.s wliich are not purchasable with 
money ? Do not deceive yourself by thinking 
that you will get something for nothing. All the 
laws of tlie universe are figiiting such a theory. 
Vou must open an account with the world person¬ 
ally. No one else can pay the debt you owe. What¬ 
ever money or advantages your father or anyone 


else gets liy his own efforts nature has stamped “ un¬ 
transferable.” Tlie law of the universe recognises 


only one legal tender, and that is, personal service. 

Whatever yo\i get of real value you must pay 
for. The things that are done for you arc de¬ 
lusions. Yoxi are a personal debtor to the world. 
VVdieu you were born, civilisation opened an account 
with you. On one side of the ledger you find ; 
“ John Srnitli, debtor to all the past ages for the 
stun total of the resvdts of the toil of the men and 


the women who have lived and toiled before him. 
Dtdjtor to the j)ri\'ations, the sulferings, and the 
sacrifices td tliose who have bovight freedom from 
bondage, iinin unity from slavery, emancipation 
troin di'udgery.” You are debtor tt) all the inven- 
tit>ns that have ameliorated tlie hard conditions of 
mankind and which have emancipated you from the 
same hard drudgery and stern conditions, the same 
narrow, limited life ol your [irehistoric ancestors. 
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Who are you, Mr Idler, that you claim a liviiig 
from the world, when you have not earned the cloth- 
ing you have on your hack or the shelter whicfi 
covers j^our head ? Whj^ shovdd tens of thousands 
of people drudge and endure hardships and priv^a- 
tions to produce all the useful things, the beautiful 
things, the luxuries for you to enjoy without effort ? 

You say the world owes you a living. What if 
the sheep should refuse to fui’nish its wool to cover 
your Uizy back, the earth refuse to produce the 
crops to fill your lazy stomach, the army of laljourers 
to let you take all the good things out of the world’s 
great granary without putting anything back I 
What would l)ecome’ of you who have never lifted 
your finger to learn a trade or to pre]>are yourself for 
a career, or to do work of a03’ kind, if an edict were 
to come from the skies that would force you hence- 
forth to do 3'our share of the world’s work or starve ( 

Is he not a thief, an enemy of civilisation wiio 
thrusts his arm into the great world’s storehouse, 
pulling out all the good things he wishes and re¬ 
fusing to put an3dhing back in exchange ? 

We hear a great deal about indiscriminate giving 
making paupers ; but what shall we say about the 
giving of fortunes to youth who have never been 
taught that they should give an3dhing in return 
for all they icceivc ? 
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What are the chances of growth in character, 
in sturdy manhood, for the boy who knows that a 
fortune is waiting for him when he is twenty-one, 
and wlio is told every day that his father is rich 


and tliat he is a fool to work ; that he should just 
make a business of ha\ing a good time ? What are 
the chances of his developing a rugged, sturdy 
independence, resourcefulness, originality, inven¬ 
tiveness, and all the other-qualities that make for 


vigorous manhood ? It is cruel, little less than 
criminal, to leave v’^ast fortunes to v^outh without 
stamina of character, a superb, practical training, 
or the experience or wisdom to use them wisely. 

1 lungs are so arranged in this world that happi¬ 
ness as a f)rofession must ever l>e a failure. It 
cannot be found by seeking. It is reflex action. 
It is incidental : a product which conies from doing 
noble things. It is inijiossible for a person to be 
really hapjiy by making pleasure a profession. 

No idle life can produce a real man. A life of 
luxury calls out only the elTeminate, destructive 
(pialities. The creative forces are ileveloped only 
by stern endeav'our to bettei’ one's condition in 
the world. No wealth or etforts of the parents 
can bring the latent energies out in tlie son which 
jnake for sturdy manhood. He must work out his 
problem liirnself. It can nev'or be done for liim. 
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How little Harry Thaw's parents realised the 
cruelty of bringing their son up in idleness, without 
a trade or a profession, helj:)less to earn his own 
living in case of necessity ! One would think 
they would have learned wisdom from the tens 
of thousands of lessons which ruined lives have 
taught ; that there is no getting around God’s 
fiat, no evading the law, that work, exercise of 
faculty, self-effort are the only things that will 
develop a real man. 

The Creator has put an enormous penalty upon 
idleness—the penalty of weakness, of deterioration, 
of destruction, of annihilation. Use or lose ” is 
Nature’s edict. 

The idle man is like an idle machine. It destroys 

itself very quickly. A score of enemies are in 

readiness to attack anything as soon as it is at 

rest. Rust, decay, and all sorts of tlisintegrating 

processes start in a man just as soon as he becomes 

idle. Self-destruction begins in the mind the 

moment it ceases to work. There is no power in 

heaven or on earth that can save an idle brain 

from deterioration, no power that can make a man 

strong and vigorous unless he obeys the natural 

laws of his life, written in his very constitution. 

Work, steady, persistent, with a purpose, with zeal, 

with enthusiasm, with a love for it, is the only 

13 
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thing that can save a man from ttie disgrace of 
being a nobody. Work is the inexorable law of 
growth. There is no getting away from it. 

The time will come when an able-bodied man 
who lias the audacity, the presumption, to try to 
get all the good things out of the world and give 
nothing in return will be looked upon as a mon¬ 
strosity, an enemy to civilisation, and will be ostra¬ 
cised liy all decent people. 

The youth who thinks he is going to go through 
this world on what somebody else has produced 
or done, and still develop into the highest type of 
a man, is attempting to tight against his Maker. 
The very laws of the universe have made it forever 
impossible. Leave this vast, living, complicated 
machine idle, if you will, try to divert it to some 
other use, try to make a pleasure machine out of 
it when it was intended for a work machine, but 
all nature protests. 

One of tlie most demoralising features of our 
American civilisation to-day is found in the in- 
liucnce of tlie idle rich—great human drones, who 
refuse to work, but who demand the best products 
of other men’s labour and brains. 

1 have heard rich fathers boast that necessity 
was the spur which made men of them, wdiich 
gave them the foresight, the stamina, the shrewd- 
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ness, the creative power, the ability necessary to 
make and protect their fortune ; and yet they 
turn right round and leave a fortune to a son, 
which is Likely to take away his energy, to take 
the spring out of his ambition, to rob him of the 
zest, the enthusiasm which can only come from 
the exercise of earnest, honest effort. 

No man is so rich, no matter how honestly he 
got his money, as to be able to confer immunity 
from work upon his offspring. The very nature of 
things, the eternal law of the universe has made it 
forever impossible for you to transfer the stamina, 
the vigorous manhood, the stability, the character, 
everything that is of real value which you have 
gained in your struggle to get on in the world, 
to your son or daughter. Your offspring owe.s a 
debt to civilisation which goes back of the parent. 
It is a debt which can only be wiped out by the 
individual. It cannot be discharged by proxy. 
Personal effort is the condition of the child’s de- 
^^lopuient. It is the inevitable price of manhood. 

No, there are some things you rich fathers 
cannot do for your boy. There is a law of nature 
which prohibits it, an omnipotent principle which 
protests against it. 

If a phrenologist should examine the heads of 
the idle, grown-up sons of rich men, he would find 
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very marked deficiencies, an ander-development of 
nearly all of the qualities which make strong men. 
He would usually find selfishness very largely 
developed ; self-reliance, originality, inventive¬ 
ness, resourcefulness, and all the other qualities 
which are drawn out and strengthened only by 
self-help and the struggle to make one’s way in the 
world, little developed. 

If he should compare them with the heads of 
their self-made fathers, he would find very marked 
inferiority, so marked that there would apparently 
l)e no relationt ,hip between the owners of the heads. 
The contrast would be as great as that between 
the hard, tough, firm fibre of the mountain oak 
and the fibre of tlie soft, spongy sapling which 
never struggled with the storm and tempest be¬ 
cause sheltered by surrounding trees. 

H ow little a father realises that it is one of the 
cruellest things he could do to his boy to practi¬ 
cally rob him of the opportunity of making a real 
man of himself, of developing qualities wliich make 
strength, power, which build vigorous, stalwart 
manliood ! 

TiKue is something about the actual making of 
one’s way in the world, of burning behind one all 
bridges which others liave built, throwing away 
all crutches and refusing to lean, to be boosted. 
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refusing all assistance and standing erect upon one^s 
own feet, thinking one’s own thoughts, fighting 
one’s own battles, bringing out one’s own latent 
possibilities by actual exercise, bringing into action 
every bit of one’s inventiveness, resourcefulness, 
ingenuity, originality, and tact, that makes a man 
strong, vigorous, and stalwart, whicli indicates 
that this is the normal life of a man, the only life 
which can develop the true man. 

The army of inefficients, the namby-pambies, the 
dressed-up nobodies, with soft hands and softer 
heads, who are expert only in saying “ sill 3 ^ nothings 
to silly women,” or in the practice of some useless 
fad, the “ amount-to-nothings ” everywhere, ought 
to convince you that there is no way of getting 
something for nothing. 

If you will not do a man’s work, if you will not 
pay a man’s price for manhood, you will be only 
an apology for a man. Of course, 3 'ou can live 
the life of the idle if you will. If you are the son 
of a foolish rich father, no one may he able to 
hinder you ; but you must take the idler’s reward. 
\ ou must go through life branded with the shame, 
labelled with the weakne.ss, marked with the de¬ 
formities of idlene.ss. You must pay the penalty 

of your choice and be a nobody. 

*■ * 


XVI 

WHAT HAS LUCK DONE FOR YOU ? 

“ Fortune brings in some boats that are not 

steer’d.” People may say what they will about 

there not being any such thing as “ luck,” or 

” chance,” but we must all admit there is such a 

thing. We must all concede that things over 

wliich a man has no control, unforeseen happenings, 

or events with which he has liad nothing to do and 

on which he had not calculated, often change the 

whole course of his career. Good positions do not 

always come by merit, or as the result of one’s 

own direct elTorts. It is now a poor labouring man 

or washerwoman who falls heir to a fortune by the 

death of some relative ; or, again, it is a poor girl 

who is suddenly raised to wealth and what the 

« ' 

world calls high position by marrying a man of 
rank or fortune. 

Every schoolboy knows that there is a great 

advantage in being in the right place in just the 

1^8 
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nick of time, and that being there is often a matter 
of chance. Men are constantly being moved up 
into positions which they did not get wholly by 
merit. Their elevation is due, perhaps, to a rail¬ 
road accident, a stroke of paralysis, or the death 
of men in high places. We had a striking instance 
of this, recently, in the death of two presidents 
of the Long Island Railroad within a few months, 
which led to unexpected promotions. Everyone 
knows that men are constantly being put at the 
head of large concerns because of kinship with 
the owners of the business, when perhaps a 
score of those who are working in the establish¬ 
ments, at the time, are much better fitted to (ill 
the positions. 

But, after all, who will be foolish enougli to say 
that man is the toy of chance, or that true success 
is the result of accident or fate ? 

No ; luck is not God’s price for success, nor does 
He dicker with men. When we consider the few 
who owe fortune or position to aceident or luck, in 
comparison with the masses who have to fight every 
inch of the way to their own loaves, wliat are they, 
in reality, but the exceptions to the rule that 
character, merit—not fate, or luck, or any other 
bogey of the imagination—controls the destinies of 

i 

men ? The only luck that plays any great part 
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in a man’s life is that which adheres in a stont 
lieart, a willing hand, and an alert brain. 

What has chance ever done in the world ? 
Has it invented a telegraph or telephone ? Has 
it laid an ocean cable ? Has it built steamships, 
or established universities, asylums, or hospitals ? 
Has it tunnelled mountains, built bridges, or 
brought miracles out of the soil ? 

What did luck have to do with making the 
career of Washington, of Lincoln, of Daniel Webster, 
of Henry Chxy, of Grant, of Garfield, or of Elihu 
Root ? Did it help Edison or Marconi with his 
inventions ? Did it have anything to do with the 
making of the fortunes of our great merchant 
f)rinces ? Do such men as John Wanamaker, 

Robert Ogden, or Marshall Field owe their success 
to luck ? 

Many a man has tried to justify his failure on 
tlie ground that he was doomed by the cards which 
fate dealt him, that he must pick them up and 
play the game, and that no effort, however great, 
on his part, could materially change the result. 
But, my young friend, the fate that deals vour cards 


is in the main your own resolution. The result 
of the game does not rest with fate or destiny, 
but with you. You will take the trick if you 
have the superior energy, ability, and determination 
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requisite to take it. You have tlie power within your¬ 
self to change the value of the cards which, you say, 
fate has dealt you. ’The game depends upon your 
training, upon the way you are disciplined to seize 
and use your opportunities, and upon your ability 
to put grit in the place of superior advantages. 

Just because circumstances sometimes give clients 
to lawyers and patients to physicians, put common¬ 
place clergymen in uncommon pulpits, and place 
the sons of the rich at the head of great corpora¬ 
tions even when they have only average ability and 
scarcely any experience, while poor youths with 
greater ability, and more experience, often have to 
fight their way for years to obtain ordinary situa¬ 
tions, are you justified in starting out without a 
chart or in leaving a place for luck in your pro¬ 
gramme ? What would you think of a captain of 
a great liner who would start out to sea without 
any port in view, and trust to luck to land his 
precious cargo safely ? 

Did you ever know of a strong young man making 
out his life-programme and depending upon chance 
to carry out any part of it ? Men who depend upon 
luck do not think it worth while to make a thorough 
preparation for success. They are not willing to pay 
the regular price for it. They are looking for bar¬ 
gains. Tliey are hunting for sliort cuts to success. 
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We hear a great deal about “ Roosevelt’s luck ” ; 
but what would it have availed him if he was not 
ready for the opportunity when it came—if he had 
not trained himself through years of persistent drill 

to grasp it—if he had not been prepared to make 
the best use of it ? 

I have never known a man to amount to much 
until he cut out of his vocabulary such words as 
good luck ” and “ bad luck,” and from his life- 
maxims all the “ r can’t ” words and the “ I can’t ” 
])hilosophy. There is no word in the English 
language more misused and abused than “ luck.” 
.More people have excused themselves for poor 
work and mean, stingy, poverty-stricken careers, 
by saying ” luck was against them ” than by any 
other plea. 


That door ahead of you, young man, is probably 
closed because you have closed it—closed it by 
lack of training ; by a lack of ambition, energy, 
and push. While, perhaps, you have been waiting 
for luck to open it, a pluckier, grittier fellow has 
.step]>ed in ahead of you and opened it himself. 
Rower gravitates to tlie man who knows how. 


Luck is the tide, nothing more. The strong man 
rows with it if it makes toward his port ; he rows 
against it if it flows the other way.” 

When (Jovernor dohn A. .Johnson, of Minnesota. 
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was asked, How do you account for your suc¬ 
cess ? ” he answered, simply, “ I just tried to 
make good/’ You will find, nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of a thousand, that the man 
who tries to make good is the “ lucky man,” 
Young Johnson had to fight against poverty, 
heredity, and environment—everything tliat could 
be put forward as an excuse for “ bad luck,” or 
“ no chance,” yet in his hard battle with fate he 
never once faltered, or whined, or complained that 
luck was against him. 

One of the most unfortunate delusions that ever 
found its way into a youth’s brain is that there is 
some force or power outside of himself that will, 
in some mysterious way, and with very little effort 
on his part, lift him into a position of comfort and 
luxury, I never knew anyone who followed the 
ignis fatuus^ —luck—who did not follow it to his 
ruin. “ Good luck ” follows good sense, good 
judgment, good health, a gritty determination, a 
lofty ambition, and downright hard work. 

When you see horses in a race, you know per¬ 
fectly well that the one in the lead is ahead because 
he has run faster than the others, and you w'ould 
not have much sympathy for the horse behind if 
he should bemoan his fate and declare tliat the 
horse ahead liad a snap ! When you see anyone 
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doing better than you are doing under similar 
eircumstances, just say to yourself, “ There must 
be some reason for it. There is a secret at the 
liack of it, and I must find it out.” Do not try 
to ease your conscience or lull yo\ir ambition by 
pleading ” hard luck ” for yourself, or good fortune 
for another. 

Napoleon said that “ God is always on the side 
of the strongest battalions.” He is always on the 
side of the best prepared, the best trained, the 
most vigilant, the pluckiest, and the most deter¬ 
mined. If we should examine the career of most 
men who are called lucky, we should find that 
their success has its roots far back in the past, 
and has drawn its nourishment from many a battle 
in the struggle for supremacy over poverty and 
op])osition. We should probably find that the 
lucky ” man is a closer thinker than the ” un- 

P 

lucky ’ m.an, that he has a finer judgment, that 
he has more .system and order ; that his brain acts 
more d('finitely and concisely, tliat he thinks more 
logically, more vigorously, and that he is more 
practical. l.iife is nt>t a game of chance. The 
("reator did not put us where we would be the 
sport of circumstances, to be tossed about by a 
cruel fate, regardless of oiu* own efi'orts. 


XVJI 


SUCCESS WITH A FLAW 

“ Just now the American people are receiving 
some painful lessons in practical ethics,” said 
President Nicholas Murray Butler, recently. “ They 
are having brought home to them, with severe 
emphasis, the distinction between character and 
reputation. . . . Of late we have been watching 
reputations melt away like snow before the sun. 
. . . Put bluntly, the situation which confronts 
the American people to-day is due to the lack of 
moral principle.” 

Never before in the history of our country have 
the American people received a greater shock to 
their faith in human nature than during the recent 
exposure of the diabolical methods practised by 
men in high places upon an admiring and unsus¬ 
pecting peoi)le. 

Every little while the public picss throws X-rays 

upon the characters of men who have long stood 
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higli and spotless in the public eye, and have been 
looked up to as models of manhood, men of honour¬ 
able achievement—revealing great ugly stains of 
dishonour, which, like the blood spot on Lady 

Macbeth s hands, all the oceans of the globe cannot 
wash out. 

A tiny Haw sometimes cuts the value of an other¬ 
wise thousand-dollar diamond down to fifty dollars 
oi less. The defect is not noticeable to the average 
j)eison. It is onl^?^ the fatal magnifying glass that 
will detect it, and yet its presence is a perpetual 
menace to the commercial value of the stone. 

A great many human diamonds which, a little 
while ago, were thought to be flawless brilliants 
of the liist water, and which dazzled the financial 
and social world, when the microscope of official 
scrutiny was turned upon them, \\'erc found to 
contain great ugly flaws. 

A Imited States senator, seventy y='ears of age, 
was recently" sentenced to serve a term in prison, 
besides paying a fine, for his connection with great 
land frauds. i>till another senator and several 


representatives have been indicted for crooked 
work in connection with their exalted positions. 
Congressmen have been convicted of land frauds 
and army officers of peculation. The exposure of 
posl-oflice contracts and the notorious “ cotton 
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statistics leak,” not long ago, showed that minor 
officials had sold themselves to manufacturers and 
Wall Street brokers. 

Tliink of the men at the head of great public 
trusts juggling with sacred funds, not only taking 
for themselves, from the hard-earned savings of the 
poor, salaries two or three times as great as that 
of the President of the United States, but also 
giving enormous salaries to a large number of- 
their relatives out of the funds of men who 
have struggled for years to make possible a 
better condition for those who should survive 
them ! Think of their paying out hundreds of 
thousands of dollars for secret services of a suspicious 
nature, and using trust funds to effect stock mani¬ 
pulations for private gain ! 

Was there ever before such a shameful storv 
spread before Americans ? VV^ere people ever before 
so mercilessly betrayed by men they looked up 
to, admired, and implicitly trusted ? Never before 
has there been such colossal stealing carried on so 
brazenly and openly by men in high positions. 

Some of these men, when they appeared in 
public, were applauded to the echo. Wherever 
they went they were followed by admiring crowds. 
Some months ago I saw one of them, a man who 
has. bceii for many years a great public favourite, 
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at a reception in the White House. He was pointed 
out by guests, and vsceined to attract almost as 
much attention as the President himself. People 
seemed to regard it as a great honour to be intro- 
<luced to him. Now he would hardly dare to 
appear before an audience for fear of being hissed. 

What a liumiliation for those wliose names have 
been household words for a quarter of a century 
or more to be asked to withdraw from trustee¬ 


ships or directorships in institutions which perhaps 


worked for years to secure these men, on account 
of their great influence and liigh reputations ! 


What is there left worth living for wlien a man 
lias lost tlio finest, the most sacred thing in him, 
and wiien he has forfeited the confitlence ami 
respect of his fcllow-men ? Is there any quality 
which inliores in dollars that can compensate for 
such a loss { Is there any tiling which ought to be 
held more precious than honour or more sacretl 


tlian the esteem and confitlence of friends and 


aeipiaintances ? 

The man who has nothing which he holds dearer 
than money or some material advaiitage is not a 
mail, d'he hrute has not been educated out of 
liim. The abler a man and the more money he 
has, the more we despise liini if lie lias gained 
that money dishonestly, heeause t>f the tremendous 
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contrast between what he has done and what he 
might have done. 

What the world demands of yon, whatever your 
career, whether you make money or lose it, whether 
you are rich or poor, is tliat you be a man. It 
is the man that gives value to achievement. You 
cannot afford success with a flaw in it. You 
cannot afford to have people say of you, Mr 
Hlank has made money, but there is a stain on it. 
It is smirched. It has cost him too much. He 
exchanged his manhood for it.” 

Every human being has it within his power to 
keep the foundation under iiim—his manhood—- 
absolutely secure under all circumstances. Nothing 
can shake that but himself. The citadel can never 
be taken until he himself surrenders tlie keys. 
Calumny, detraction, slander, or monetary failure 
cannot touch this sacred thing. 

Every man, whether in private or public life, 
should so carry himself before the world that he 
will show in his very face and manner that there is 
something within him not for sale—something so 
sacred that he would regard the slightest attempt 
to debauch it as an unpardonable insult. He 
should so carry himself that no one would even 
dare to suggest that he could be bought or 
biibe<i. 


14 
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Who was so corrupt during the Civil War 
that he would have dared to attempt to bribe 
Abraham Lincoln ? There was something in 
that face that would have cowed the hardest 
ciiaracter. 

Many a one has failed because he was not a 
man before he was a merchant, or a lawyer, or a 
manufactxirer, or a statesman—because character 
was not the dominating influence in his life. If 
you are not a man first—if there is not a man 
behind ^^our book, behind your sermon, behind 
your law brief, or your business transaction—if 
you are not larger than the money you make, 
the world will expose and despise your pretence 
and discount your success ; history will cover up 
your memory, no matter how much money you 
may leave. 

That is the lesson of the startling disclosures of 
late. These men whose reputations have melted 
away so rapidly—men who have had such a drop 
in the public regard—were not real men to start 
with. There were flaws in their character founda¬ 
tions, and the superstructures of their achievement 
have fallen before the flood of public indigna¬ 
tion. Those criminals in high places are beginning 
to realise that no smartness, brilliancy, genius, 
scheming, long-headed eunning, bluffing, or pre- 
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tence can take the place of manhood or be a sub¬ 
stitute for personal integrity. 

There are men in New York, to-day, whose names 
have been a power, who would give every dollar 
they have for a clean record—if they could wipe 
off all their underhand, questionable methods from 
the slate and start anew ; but there is no wav to 
buy a good name. It is above riches, and beyond 
the price of rubies. 

How many men there are, to-day, in high posi¬ 
tions who are in perpetual terror lest something 
should happen to expose the real facts of their 
lives—something which would pierce their masks 
and reveal them in their true light ! How must a 
man feel who is conscious that he is walking all 
the time on the thin crust of a volcano which is 
liable to open at any moment and swallow him ? 

There is one thing no money or influence can 
buy : that is, the heart’s approval of a wrong deed 
or a questionable transaction. It will be bobbing 
up all along the future to remind you of your theft, 
of your dishonesty, or of your unfair advantage. 
It will take the edge off your enjoyment. It will 
appear, like Ban quo’s ghost, at every feast to 
which you sit down. 

Mothinks that some of the men who liave been 
exposed recently must have had strange dreams 
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and horrid nightmares during their sleep, when 
the ghosts of the poor people whom they have 
wronged appeared to tlicm and haunted their rest. 
Methinks they must liave had strange visions as 
these sacred dollars intended for widows and 
orphans slipped through their fingers for luxuries 
and amusements—dollars which had been wrung 
r)ut of the lives of those who trusted them. 

What a pitiable picture those great financial 
giants made, under investigation in courts of 
inquiry, squirming, ducking, dodging, and resort¬ 
ing to all sorts of ingenuity to avoid telling the 
cx.act truth—to keep from uncovering their tracks 
or exposing tiieir crooked methods ! 

No man has a right to put himself in a position 
where he has to cover up anything or where he 
must be afiaid of tlie tr\ith. Every man should 
live so that he can hold up liis head, look his kind 
in t-he face without wincing, and defy the world. 

A man went to President Roosevelt, before the 
presidential election, aiul told liirn that someone 


had unearthed a letter of his which would be 
extremely damaging to his canvass were it made 
public, and tliat, with a little diplomacy, tlie 
liamaging part of the leltei* eouhi he suppressed. 
After listening to the man, tlic great President said, 
1 have never written a letter which I am afraid 
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to have published, J^et them print the letter, the 
whole of it. 1 have nothing to conceal. I am 
not afraid to face anything I have ever done.’’ 

How many of our public men dare take that 
attitude ? 

Is it not a disgrace to this fair land that there are 
men in our Senate and House of Rej)re.sentatives, 
and in almost every legislature, whose votes and 
influence can be bought, arid upon whose honour 
there is a price ? 

If there is anything which a man in a responsible 
position ought to prize, it is the esteem of the 
young men who look up to him as their idol or 
hero. Is it strange, when our youth find their idols 
smashed, and their heroes betraying them, that 
their ideals should become blurred and twisted ? 
Is it strange that they should ignore the old- 
fashioned methods of slow fortune-making when 
they see the smooth, oily, diplomatic schemers get¬ 
ting rich in a few months, and young men who 
were mere clerks a year ago now riding in costly 
automobiles, giving expensive entertainments, and 
living in fine houses ? Why should they not catch 
the spirit, and try to do the same thing them¬ 
selves ? 

You wrongdoers in high places, if you should 
live as long as Methuselah, should devote every 
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minute of the balance of your lives to doing good, 
and should give every farthing of your wealth to 
charity, you could not repair the damage you have 
done in crushing the ideals of these tens of thou¬ 
sands of youths who have looked up to you as their 
models of successful men. How can you escape 
responsibility for the crookedness which may be 
repeated in their lives w’hen they shall come to fill 
these high positions which you now hold ? They 
thought that square dealing, honesty, and integrity 
had been the secrets of your success, and now they 
see that it was won by your smooth, oily, cunning 
dishonesty—your ability to deceive, to cover your 
tracks, and to live a double life. Who but your¬ 
selves will be responsible for the cracks in their 
characters which may come from the terrible 

hr 

shaking of their confidence in humanity ? 

But, young men, don’t lose your faith in humanity 
—don’t let your fallen idols shake your faith in 
your fellow-men—for the great majority of people 
are honest. Let these terrible examples that have 
recently been held up to you make you all the 
more determinecl to build your own superstructure 
on the eternal rock of right and justice. Let the 
man in you stand out so boldly in every transaction 
that the deed, or task you do, however great, will 
look insignificant in comparison. Get what you can 
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and keep your own good name—not a penny 
more. A dollar more than that would make your 
whole fortune valueless. 

If there is a pitiable sight in the world, it is that 
of a man with the executive abihty, sagacity, and 
foresight to make a clean fortune, yet using his 
energies and abilities in making a dirty one a_ 
fortune which denounces and condemns him, and 
is a perpetual disgrace to himself and his family. 

The right ought to thunder so loudly in a man’s 
ears, no matter what the business or transaction 
in which he is engaged, that he cannot hear the 

wrong or baser suggestion. 

Men have two kinds of ambition : one for dollar- 
making, the other for life-making. Some turn all 
their abihty, education, health, and energy towards 
the first of these — dollar-making — and call the 
result success. Others turn them towards the 
second — into character, usefulness, helpfulness, 
life-making—and the world sometimes calls them 
failures ; but history calls them successes. No price 
is too great to pay for an untarnished name. 

The highest service you can ever render the 
world, the greatest thing you can ever do, is to 
make yourself the largest, completest, and squarest 
man possible. There is no other fame like that— 
no achievement like that. 






XVIIl 


GETTING AWAY FROM POVERTY 

“ Those who tiave the misfortune to be ric!i men’s 
sons are heavily weighted in the race,” says Andrew 
Carnegie. J?he vast majority of ncli men’s sons 
are unable to resist the temptations to which wealth 
sul)jects them, and they sink to unworthy lives. 
It IS not from this class that the poor beginner 
has rivalry to fear. The partner’s sons will never 
trouble you fthe poor boys] much, but look out 
that some boy.s poorer, much poorer, than your¬ 
selves, whose parents cannot afford to give them 
any schooling, do not challenge you at the post 
and pass you at the grand-stand. Look out for 
the boy who has to plunge into work directly from 
the common school, and who begins by sweeping 
out the office. He is the probable dark horse that 
Hill^ take all the money and win all the applause.” 

1 he struggle to get away from poverty has been 
a great man-developer. Had every human being 
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been born with a silver spoon in his mouth—had 
there been no necessity put upon him to work^— 
the race would still be in its infancy. Had every¬ 
body in this country been born wealthy, ours w'ould 
be one of the dark ages. The vast resources of our 
land would still be undeveloped, the gold would 
still be in the mines, and our great cities would 
still be in the forest and the quarry. Civilisation 
owes more to the perpetual struggle of man to get 
away from poverty than to anything else. We are 
so constituted that we make our greatest efforts 
and do our best work while struggling to attain 
that for which the heart longs. It is practically 

impossible for most people to make their utmost 

* 

exertions without imperative necessity for it. It 
is the constant necessity to improve his condition 
that has urged man onward and developed the 
stamina and sterling character of the whole race. 
History abounds in stories of failures of men who 
started with wealth ; and, on the other hand, it 
is illuminated with examples of those who owe 
everything to the spur of necessity. 

A glance at the history of our own country will 
show that the vast majority of our successful men in 
every field were poor boys at the start. Benjamin 
Franklin, Alexander Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, 
Henry Clay, Daniel VV^ebster, Abrafiam Diucoln, 
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Horace Mann, George Peabody, Ulysses S. Grant, 
James A. Garfield—to mention but a few of the 
great names of past generations—rose to distinction 
from an iron env^ironment and direst poverty. Our 
most useful and successful men of to-day have, also, 
been evolved from the school of want and stern 
necessity. Our great merchants, railroad presi¬ 
dents, university presidents and professors, in¬ 
ventors, scientists, manufacturers, statesmen—men 
in every line of human activity—have for the most 
part been pushed forward by the goad of necessity, 

and led onward by the desire to make the most of 
themselves. 


A youth, born and bred in the midst of luxury, 
who has always leaned upon others, who has never 
been obliged to fight his way up to his own loaf, 
and who has been coddled from his infancy, rarely 
develops great stamina or staying power. He is like 


the weak sapling in the forest compared with the giant 
oak which has fought every inch of its way up from 
the acorn by struggling with storms and tempests. 

Power is the result of force overcome. The 
giant is made strong in wrestling with difficulties. 
It is impossible for one who does not have to struggle 
and to light obstacles to develoj) fibre or stamina, 
io live without trial is to die but half a man.” 

St l ength of character is a thing which must be 
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wrung out of obstacles overcome. Life is a great 
gymnasium, and no man who sits in a chair and 
watches the parallel bars and other apparatus 
ever develops muscles or endurance. A father, by 
exercising for his son, while he sits down, will never 
develop his muscle. The son will be a weakling 
until he uses the dumb-bells and pulley weights 
himself. How many fathers try to do the exercises 
for their boys, while they sit on soft benches or 
easy chairs, watching the process ! And still those 
fathers wonder that their boys come out of the 
gymnasium weak, with as soft and flabby muscles 
as they had when they entered. 

Isn’t it strange that so many successful men 
who take pride in having made themselves, and 
consider it the most fortunate thing in the world 
that they were thrown upon their own resources 
and were obliged to develop their independence and 
stamina and self-reliance, should work so hard to 
keep their children from having the same experience? 
Isn’t it strange that they should provide crutches 
so that it will be all the more difficult for them 
to walk alone ?—that they should take away the 
strongest possible motive for the development of 
power by making it unnecessary for them to strive, 
by providing for every want and guai*iling them on 
all sides by wealth ? 
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A famous artist, who was asked if he thought 
a young man who was studying with him w’ould 
make a great painter, replied, “ No, never. He 
has an income of six thousand pounds a year.” 
This artist knew how the great struggle against 
thwarting difficulties brings out power, and how 
hard it is to develop a strong, manly fibre in the 
sunshine of wealth. 


How many young immigrants have come to this 
country uneducated, ignorant of our language, 
friendless and penniless, and yet have risen to 
positions of distinction and wealth, putting to 
shame tens of thousands of native-born youths 
who possessed every advantage of wealth, educa¬ 
tion, and opportunity, but of whom the world has 
nevei' heard ! 

1 hav’^e in mind a young man of this class who 
came to tliis country a comjKiratively short time ago, 
l>ut who lias already risen to a very important posi¬ 
tion wholly unaided. He is a remarkable example 
of a selt-eduoated, self-trained, self-disciplined man ; 
and, in the [}(*rsistent process of his development he 
has evolvetl a very .strong, positive, aggressive char- 
acvter. He has brought out his latent powers and 
strengthened his weaker faculties. He has pruned 
out. of his mentality and habits those things which 
u'otihi tanbai rass and hind(*r his piogress, aiul has 
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gained such a strong momentum tliat there seem 
be scarcely any limits to what he is likely to become. 
His is art inspiring example of the possibilities of 
manhood in America, one which explodes all excuses 
of the poor boy and girl who think they have abso¬ 
lutely no chance to get up in the world. 

I am no advocate of the blessings of poverty, 
considered as a finality. Poverty is of no value 
except as a vantage ground for a starting point. 
It is only good as is the apparatus in tlie gymnasium 
—to develop the man. In itself it is a curse— 
slavery—but it is the great tiling to get away from ; 
and it is the getting away from it—if honestly and 
conscientiously done—that calls out the man, that 
develops the human giant. 

We did not always see, at the time, that what 
we got incidentally on the way up from poverty 
was infinitely better and more precious tiian the 
thing we were aiming for—a living, a competence ; 
that the development of a strong man in the 
mighty struggle witii necessity was a thousand 
times more valuable than the living, the money, 
or the property gained. 

Grover Cleveland, who was once a poor clerk 
at a salary of fifty dollars a year, in speaking of 
poverty as a developei*, says : “ There is surely no 
development of mental traits, and no stimulation of 
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the forces of true manhood so thorough and so 
imperiously effective as those produced by the 
combination of well-regulated ambition with the 
healthful rigours of poverty.” 

It is the student who has to struggle hardest 
to obtain an education that gets the most disci¬ 
pline and good out of it. Boys who are “ born 
scholars,” and who only need to read a lesson over 
to know it and to be able to pass an examination 
upon it, do not derive half so much from their 
college course as do those who have to fight hard 
for everything they get. It is not, as a rule, the 
youth who has a regular income and every want 
suj)plied by indulgent parents who makes the most 
of his opportunities at college, but the one who has 
to work his way through, who has to toil in college 
and out to make his expenses, or else go without 
an education. 

What would the average youth do if he were 
not compelled by necessity to work—if he were not 
obliged to exert himself in order to get the thing 
he wants ? If he already has all he wants, why 
should he struggle for more ? Not one in ten 
thousand would go through the struggle with 
poverty—iiie wrestling with necessity—just to 
produce character and make himself a stronger 
man, but he wouki do it for selfish reasons—to 
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satisfy hie ambition and get that whicli he longs 
for for himself and those he loves. 

I m not wasting my sympathy on the children 
of the poor, says U.S. Senator J. P, Dolliver, once 
a poor boy himself. “ What little sympathy I have 
I will give to the children of the rich. If you have 
one hundred thousand dollars, and give it to a boy 
to start him out in life, he doesn^t start. I suggest 
keeping that hundred thousand and that boy apart ; 
it will be better for the boy. The cabin where 
Abraham Lincoln was born did not shelter the 
childhood of a king, but something better than 
a king —a rnaii.*" 

The boy who is conscious that he has a fortune 
awaiting him says to himself, “ What is the use of 
getting up early in the morning and working one’s 
life out ? I have money enough coming to me to 
take care of me as long as I live.” So he turns 
over and takes another nap, while the boy who has 
nothing in the world but his own self to depend 
upon feels the spur of necessity forcing him out of 
bed in the morning. He knows there is no other 
way open for him but the way of struggle. He has 
nobody to lean on—nobody to help him. He knows 
that it is a question either of being a nobody or 
getting up and hustling for dear life. 

Thus, shrewd Nature, in making man get that 
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which he wants most by the way of necessity, 
brings about her great ends of civilisation and 
character-development of the race. The money, 
the property, the position are small things in 
comparison with the man she is after. 

What price will Nature not pay for a man ? She 
will put liim through the hardest school of disci¬ 
pline, and train him for years in the great university 
of experience, in order to perfect her work. The 
mere money or property the man gets on the way 
is only incidental. Nature is after the man. She 
does not care a fig for the money, in comparison ; 
but she will pay any price for a human giant. 
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